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He didn’t 


stumble 
in the Olympics 


‘All out for the high hurdles.” A tall, 
gangling freshman knelt nervously at 
the starting line. The gun cracked. He 
sped away. 

But he ran awkwardly. As he neared 
the first hurdle, he stumbled. The hurdle 
came up to meet him. With one last 
clumsy effort he leaped through, not over 
it onl fell sprawling in the cinders. 

Yet, three years later, on another track 
in another country, this same boy scored 
for the United States in the Olympic 
games! 

He made himself a star because he 
trained to become a star. He taught him- 
self what every star player must know— 
how to handle himself well. The secret of 
it is footwork. Train yourself in footwork. 
Star players do. And here’s something 
they’ve discovered: there’s just one best 
shoe for developing footwork—Keds— 
the Shoe of Champions. 

Keds’ safety soles of specially com- 
Keds ‘‘Gladiator’’—A famous Keds model 
with many new improvements. Outsoles 


of red and black, uppers of suntan or white 
duck and snug supporting stays. 


FOOTWORK 


pounded rubber give you a grip as sure 
as four-wheel brakes. Keds’ tough can- 
vas tops are built for complete protec- 
tion against painful twists and sprains. 
And Keds’ insoles keep your feet com- 
fortable and cool. The best shoe dealers 
in your town carry Keds. Ask for Keds 
by name and look for the name Keds on 
every pair you buy. 


United States US) Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 and up 
to $4.00. The more you pay, the more you get— 
but full value whatever you spend. 
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The Shee of Champions 


Keds ‘‘Holdfast’’—This popular Keds model 
gives excellent service for low price. Comes 
with white or suntan uppers, and black out- 
soles of new “basket-weave” design. 
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Mural 
Paintings 
for 


Today 


FTER eleven years in crowd- 

ed makeshift quarters the 

New School for Social Re- 
search in New York City now has 
a building of its own planned for 
its special needs and designed to 
express its liberal and forward- 
looking purposes. The New School 
is an institution for adult educa- 
tion, and although its curriculum 
includes courses in the arts and 
sciences, its underlying purpose, 
as its name indicates, is social. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the 
architecture and decorative detail of the New School’s 
building should be modern and liberal in character, 
that the facade consisting, as it does, of horizontal 
rows of black and white brick spaced between unbroken 
horizontal bands of windows, should express in itself 
the modern spirit, and that the design of the interior 
should carry out the same idea. 

It is, however, in the selection of artists for its mural 
decorations that the New School has demonstrated 
most effectively its pioneer spirit and sympathy with 
modern attempts at social betterment. For the frescoes 
in the students’ dining hall on the fifth floor the New 











Decoration in Tempera, by Thomas Benton, for the New School for Social Research 






































‘‘Revolution’’—Detail from murals in National Preparatory School, Mexico City, 
by Jose Clemente Orozco 


School chose Jose Clemente Orozco, Mexican revolu- 
tionary painter and patriot. The theme of his paint- 
ings in this case is the revolutionary movement through- 
out the world. Felipe Carillo Puerta, popular leader 
and late governor of Yucatan is portrayed with the 
great peasant army of Mexico which he organized into 
agricultural communes. Soviet Russia is symbolized 
by the figure of Lenin, and the Indian Nationalist 
movement by the seated figure of Gandhi, imperturb- 
able before the soldiers of the Anglo-Indian army. 
One group of the frescoes represents the ideal state to 
which the laborer looks forward; in one painting a 
group of the races of the world are 
seated about a council table, a 
symbol of universal peace and 
brotherhood; in another the laborer 
is shown happily returning to his 
family in the evening; the table is 
laid and his wife is there to greet 
him. The various sections of the 
murals are separated by conven- 
tionalized designs composed of the 
tools of labor. The prevailing color 
is a warm earthy tone which with 
the gray stone of the floor and 
wainscoting produces an effect of 
quiet simplicity. The Orozco 
paintings are true frescoes, done 
directly on the walls while they 
were still wet. 

In contrast to the color scheme 
of the Orozco room, the murals of 
Thomas Hart Benton in the Board 
of Directors’ room are set in a 
striking color scheme of black and 
light red with a silver molding to 
define the panels, an effective set- 
ting for the vital forms and bold 
colors of the paintings. 

The subject of the Benton murals 
is America To-day. 
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The Spring Flight 


HE first chilling 
shadows of the April 
dusk had settled over 


London when Shakspere 
drew rein in front of the 
wigmaker’s. The day had 
been untimely hot. His 
horse was in a lather and 
he too was dusty and tired; 
fretted. The city smells 
caught him; and in that 
mood he was prepared to 
dub Silver and Muggie the 
foulest corner in London. 
For a moment, nobody 
within seemed to take note 
of his arrival and then a sudden babble 
burst. “’Tis Will, husband! ’Tis Will 
Shakspere!” He caught. the charac- 
teristic tinkle of Mistress Montjoy’s 
voice, turned shrill with delight. In 
an instant both the Montjoys were hur- 
rying through the doorway on to the 
cobbles; Mistress Montjoy, an azure 
dart, swift and sure and smooth as a 
swan; the long side-ruffles of her white 
muslin overdress shearing the air, her 
iron-gray curls maintaining their per- 
fect alignment. Montjoy himself, big- 
nosed, mottle-faced, dull-eyed, the puce 
of his suit the exact shade of his hard 
cheeks, not a hair of his glossy brown 
wig disturbed, moved more slowly from 
force of weight, bulk, or perhaps from 
his instinctive dislike of Shakspere. 
Behind, the doorway filled for an in- 
stant with crop-headed ’prentice lads, 
gaping; then emptied precipitately as 
Montjoy threw his heavy glance back 
on them. But by this time, Mistress 
Montjoy had Shakspere’s hand; had 
smacked him heartily. 

“Well, well, lad!” 
“Welcome and plenty! We did not 
expect thee for a month yet. How 
camest thou to London so early?” 

Shakspere shook hands with his host. 
He laughed, but not mirthfully. 

“Upon my word, mistress, of that 
you know as much as I. A whim! 
An impulse! I work not well these 
days. I’ve worked not well for months. 
There’s a strange slowness to my mind. 
And then of a _ sudden, Stratford 
sounded dead and London smelled 
fresh. Is my chamber vacant, mistress? 


living 


she exclaimed. 


By INEZ HAYNES IRWIN 


William Shakspere (his 367th birthday falls 
on April 23) has furnished the theme for 
many stories and plays as well as innumerable 
biographies and commentaries. 
figure in life, our knowledge of him is still so 
slight that the author who can re-create his 
In “The Spring 
Flight” Mrs. Irwin has achieved this triumph. 
The very smells, sights, sounds, and habits 
of Jacobean London live for us again, together 
with a marvelous insight into the creative 
mind of a very human Will of Stratford. 


presence is rare. 


? 


I can go a dozen places else.’ 
“°Tis vacant and aching for thee, 
Will,” Mistress Montjoy asserted. 
“But why stand we here for all Lon- 
don to jibe at? Come ye in, lad!” 

Montjoy unstrapped the saddle bags, 
handed them to a boy whom he sum- 
moned by another heavy glance, and 
led the horse away. Shakspere followed 
his hostess into the house. A _half- 
dozen apprentices, sorting or stringing 
hair, were making, now that the mas- 
ter had disappeared, but a pretense of 
work. They stared; cast slant glances. 
At one side, a trio of Montjoy’s mas- 
ter assistants, their weaving-needles 
stuck in wigs fitted to featureless, head- 
shaped blocks on the long table, idled 
openly. <A girl’s face, set with two 
stark, blue O’s of eye and one wonder- 
ing soft red O' of mouth, peered 
through a door. 

“A jug of water, Nan!” Mistress 
Montjoy called shrilly after her. “And 
fresh face linen, Joan, for the guest 
chamber! Ink, a quill, and paper! 
Candles! Hurry, wenches! Fetch the 
saddle bags, Con!” 

Close on her words came clatter and 
clash from the kitchen. Mistress Mont- 
joy ran nimbly up the stairs and Shak- 
spere followed close on the heels which 
flittered like stripes of red out of the 
azure petticoat. They entered a wide, 
low-ceiled room at the back of the 
house. Talking volubly, Mistress 
Montjoy threw open the casements of 
the two windows. Coolness, alternately 
staled by the stenches from the city 
streets and freshened by odors from 


A shadowy 


[PART I] 


Mistress Montjoy’s_ early- 
blooming garden, flowed 
into the unaired languor of 
the chamber. Came also 
twilight sounds: the near 
shouts of children at play 
—boys at ball, little girls 
singing, “London Bridge Is 
Falling Down;” the far, 
faint cry of the apprentices 
on Cheapside, “What d’ye 
lack? What d’ye lack?” 
The flood of the silvery- 
umber twilight, stained 
scarlet from the _ sunset, 
oozing inward, filmed the 
fine polish of the floor as with a 
visible wetness. A low, wide bed, a 
broad, use-blackened table, two stools, 
a carved chest, made black hulks in this 
rose-argent sea. Shakspere stood in 
the centre of the room, a little dazed, 
staring about him. He was conscious 
alternately of a sense of fatigue... 
relief .... release... . fatigue... 
something like peace .... fatigue. 

“Thou’rt tired, lad,” Mistress Mont- 
joy commented, compassionately.. “Yet 
how comest thou worn with that sun- 
blackened face? Thine eyes are lack- 
lustre too.” 

It was true that though country tan 
had turned his olive colouring almost 
black, Shakspere’s eyes were hollow. 
The faint luminosity that lay in their 
hazel depths seemed to come, not from 
within, but from without—as though 
the force back of them had died down, 
leaving them to reflect mere light. 
Nevertheless, his moustached lips were 
firm and full; and they produced a 
smile whose quick glint gave to his 
face all the candid pleasantness which 
had distinguished its old-time mirth. 
The flash of smile lasted but an instant. 
The look which was normal to him— 
of a quiet, a reserve almost enigmatic, 
and touched now with weariness— 
blanketed it completely. 

Mechanically Shakspere sat down; 
extended his feet for the boy to pull 
off his boots. Mechanically he watched 
Mistress Montjoy rummage in his sad- 
dle bags until she found his shoes; 
mechanically he watched the boy draw 
them on. “Tired!” he repeated. “Tired. 


< 





4 
Aye. My body’s tired. I’ve ridden 
four days. But that’s not the whole 
tale. My mind’s tired. In truth, I’m 
staled by country life and country folk 
and country thought. The quiet.... 
the dead, dull quiet . . . . And maybe 
by age .... 1 know not.” He laughed 
again, but mirthlessly. “By Lady, 
thou’ll not believe it, mistress, but I, 
Will Shakspere, the industrious appren- 
tice—’tis weeks since I have writ a 
line. Hours I’ve sat, my head in my 
hands, my brain stewing, festering. 
Then five days agone, on to my horse 
I leaped; turned his nose Londonward 
—and here am I. How I came, or by 
what roads, or what degrees, I know 
not. One night at Oxford at St. 
George’s inn comes clear, beside that 
naught but long days of dust and rain.” 

Mistress Montjoy’s brisk glance 
played a gleam of blue obliqueness upon 
him. “And Mistress Davenant,” she 
asked in even tones, “how goes it with 
her? And thy god-child?” She re- 
moved his cape; took his hat from his 
unresisting fingers. 

“Well, well; both well,” Shakspere 
answered. His tone was absent. And 
when the two maids entered Nan, blue- 
eyed and flaxen curled with the full hips 
of the country; Joan, dark and waxy, 
shapely too, though only a slim bit of 
cockney flesh—he considered their 
movements but absently. Nan placed 
candles on the table; took Shakspere’s 
cape and hat; disappeared. Joan put a 
pewter ewer and basin on the stand, 
wiped up a slop of water; disappeared. 
Nan returned with a slender sheaf of 
paper, a pewter inkstand, a quill; Joan 
with linen. All the time, Shakspere was 
answering Mistress Montjoy’s inquiries 
about his family. 

Yes, Anne was well. 
and Judy were well. 


And Sukey 
Joan was well. 
And her three boys, Will and Tom and 
Michael, were well. Sukey’s little Betty 
—for the first time Shakspere’s jaded 
face gleamed brilliantly as he talked 


of his only granddaughter—bloomed 
fairly. Yes, Betty was a great girl 
for her age, a gay, winsome, lovesome 
child, the pet of the family. Outwardly, 
Mistress Montjoy seemed to take no 
note of the perfunctory quality in 
Shakspere’s answers. But she finally 
interrupted the flow of her own inter- 
rogations with order to the two maids 
for supper: “Fish to be fried....a 
meat pie . . . . a gooseberry tart, Joan. 
And plenty of ale, Nan. . . . and cakes 
. . . . Now hurry, wenches!” And on 
the instant of their departure—had Will 
heard of the new theatre, the Hope? 
The town was full of talk of it. It 
was to be an addition to the Paris 
Gardens. Henslowe and Meade—surely 
Will remembered Meade, the great 
roaring, hairy bear of a waterman!— 
were building it. There would also 
be a new inn in the Gardens, The 
Dancing Bears, and there Meade would 


live. It was to be the finest theatre in 
London, so they said .... Yes, for 
plays. Oh, and, of course, for bear- 
and bull-baiting, ‘too. They were a 
shrewd pair, those two! Had he heard 
they were opening the old Swan? And 
indeed London was play mad. Surely 
Shakspere knew that the unreputable 
country parson, Daborne, whom astute 
old Henslowe had rescued from a 
debtors’ prison, was going to have a 
company of acting children. Fletcher’s 
Faithful Shepherdess had proved a poor 
thing. And for her own part, she con- 
sidered that Fletcher would never hit 
the public taste alone. But with Beau- 
mont—it was true’ enough that their 
Maid’s Tragedy had scantily pleased. 
But consider the Scornful Lady, which 
the town had well liked, and their 
Philaster, over which it had gone mad! 
Chapman had deserted play-writing; 
was away somewhere, Southampton’s 
guest, translating »sthe great ancient 
Greek poet Homer, a task that would 
take months. Permitting her guest to 
extract what comfort he might from 
this schoolmanly preoccupation of his 
rival, Mistress Montjoy veered swiftly 
away from talk of Chapman, but so 
skilfully that, in another moment, they 
were discussing Jonson’s latest success 
as though it flowed as a matter of 
course from the talk of Chapman and 
Homer. Ben’s Alchemist, according to 
Mistress Montjoy, had positively fired 
London. Burbage, as usual, was play- 
ing the lead and according to Mistress 
Montjoy, with rare spirit. She con- 
fessed to as great a liking for Burbage 
as a misliking for his rival, Field. Com- 
pare Burbage with Field. She had seen 
his Richard Third—here Mistress Mont- 
joy pulled herself up short as though 
suddenly remembering that her guest 
was a playwright—and Will’s Richard 
Third—three times. Burbage stirred 
the blood, whereas Field—she herself 
had slept listening to Field’s slow, cold 
chanting. She favoured the Silent 
Woman above all Ben’s work—oh, yes, 
far beyond the Alchemist. But for an 
afternoon’s entertainment, give her the 
Woman Killed with Kindness or the 
Shoemaker’s Holiday. The woman did 
not live whose heart could not respond 
to the sadness of the one and the gaiety 
of the other. She had always said and 
would always maintain that Ben knew 
naught about women. She considered 
that the Silent Woman proved this con- 
tention. Had not Epicene, his best 
woman, turned out to be a man? For 
herself, she liked plays that dealt with 
people like those about her; women 
she could have been and in scenes she 
might have known. Not for her the 
bloodless nymphs of the Faithful Shep- 
herdess or Philaster on the one hand, 
the strange walking dolls that Ben 
made on the other. As for the Woman 
Killed with Kindness—there was a 
heroine might have been her own sis- 
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ter, Bess, so natural was she! And 
so on, and on, and on until Montjoy’s 
grating voice called from below, “Aho 
there! Shall we never eat? ’Tis well 
said, ‘A woman’s tongue... .’” 
The slow spring twilight had settled 
into complete darkness when Shak- 
spere at last pulled away from the 
Montjoys. A long, slim new moon had 
slunk almost to the horizon. Yet it 
shed light enough to reveal a faint wet 
wash of street; blank parallel stretches 
of half-timbered walls; black rectangles 
of street signs. The night had turned 
chill; a sharp and knifelike wind 
searched out the openings in his cape. 
He drew it closer about him as he 
turned in the direction of Cheapside. 
Physically, the bath, the delectable hot 
supper, the delicious cool ale had re- 
freshed him. But mentally—! He 
could not say that Mistress Montjoy’s 
chatter had inspired him; at times, 
even, it had hurt: but at least for a 
while it had ousted from his mind the 
accumulated melancholies of the last 
three months. Now that her cheerful 
presence had gone, those humors flowed 
back in a sinister black flood. And 
indeed, one or two of Mistress Mont- 
joy’s remarks had pricked into faint 
being a dead desire, a lost regret .... 
Southampton and Anne... . for an 
instant the old pain seared a fiery trail 
across his heart. Women named Anne 
had played important parts in his life, 
he reflected; Anne, his. sister, the play- 
mate of his childhood—pink-and-white, 
doll-faced, dead ere she had matured. 
Anne Hathaway, the sweetheart of his 
boyhood!  Sleek-haired was Anne 
Hathaway and dove-eyed; the brown 
of the country sun struggling with the 
pink of the country air for the mastery 
of her cheeks. Anne, as round and 
warm as a pigeon—and as unthinking. 
And then Anne Davenant, the passion 
of his maturity. What had there been 
about Anne Davenant that could make 
a half-decade of agony in a sane man’s 
life? She was not beautiful. He him- 
self, in one of his bitter rebellions 
against her spell, had avowed that in 
verse. But there was something—no, 
her face was not beautiful; it was the 
colour of whey and it kept, except at 
the creeping-in of her silver smile, a 
strange, still look. And her little flat 
figure was not beautiful, though it was 
so delicate that she moved like a 
shadow. Nor her jet-black, straight, 
coarse hair. Nor her rather slitted, 
heavily lidded eyes, so  shadow- 
smooched, so vivid and sparkless. But 
the combination of all this with her 
mouth! Surely no woman had ever 
owned a mouth like Anne’s—so wide- 
centered and deep-cornered, so cool and 
so warm, so lusciously crimson that, 
flaring out of the pallor of her face, 
it was like a blood-hot signal to the 
senses. Southampton and Anne . 
The image of his friend—and rival— 
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Irwin 


Inez Haynes 


BOUT 1910 Mrs. Inez Haynes Irwin, 
then Mrs. Rufus Hamilton Gil- 
more, published the first of her Phoebe 
and-£rnest stories, some of which your 
parents may remember having read in 
their own High School days. Since that 
time Mrs. Irwin has published at least 
one book every year or two. She has 
always been interested in young 
people, and her more recent nov- 
els, P. D. F. R., 1928, and Fam- 
ily Circle, 1931 have dealt with 
certain complications in the lives 
of the “younger generation”’ grow- 
ing out of the changing standards 
of our times. 
Born in Rio de Janeiro in 1873, 
Inez Haynes was educated in 


early stamping herself as the feminist 
who might be expected to have a hand 
in the founding of the National Colleg- 
iate Equal Suffrage League, and to have 
written The Story of the Woman’s Party. 
Mrs. Irwin is now the wife of Will 
Irwin, the well-known publicist and 
novelist. For two years during the 
war when he acted as foreign 
newspaper correspondent, she ac- 
companied him on his travels in 
England, France, and Italy. She 
has been a frequent contributor 
to both American and English 
magazines. Her home is in New 
York; her summers she spends in 
Scituate, Massachusetts. 
“The Spring Flight,” her story 





Boston at the Girls High School and Normal School. 
In the year of her first marriage in 1897, when 
certainly few women were venturing to undertake 
matrimony and higher education at the same time, 
she entered Radcliffe as a special student, thus 


(Doubleday). 


of Will Shakspere, was first published in McCall's 
Magazine, and received the first prize in the O. 
Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1924 
It is reprinted here through the 
kind permission of Mrs. Irwin. 








suddenly hung clear in his mind: the 
lithe, long, white-skinned youth with 
his chestnut curls and his brilliant color ; 
his brown eyes shot with red lights; 
his dashing aspect and dreaming look; 
his profundities of thought; his ele- 
gances of expression. Well, at least 
now he could put the two names to- 
gether in his mind without a sense of 
utter spiritual annihilation. And even 
as his pain dulled, their images van- 
ished from his mental vision. His real 
problem lifted its gaunt face there. 
Should he ever write again? Had 
it gone for good—that rushing, flood- 
ing impulse which, on command, had 
turned his youth to a working orgy, had 
sometimes evolved and finished a play 
in a week? Was this paralysis but a 
temporary mental deadness or was it 
old age... . the flickering out of the 
creative faculty? He had accommo- 
dated himself to many things in a life- 
time of work. Once he had created 
the dramatic mode, had led. Now he 
followed, aped other men’s efforts and 
at, it seemed, a slower and slower pace. 
Those younger blades of the drama— 
Beaumont, Fletcher .... How they 
poured it forth, and in what variety 
and with what felicity! Well, he must 
follow where their star led. Aye, he 
was content to follow, if he could only 
produce a big thing in the new mode. 
But he could produce nothing. What 
had happened to him or what was the 
fault in him? Always he had wondered 
—and now he considered the problem 
afresh—if a man’s work were so closely 
engaged with a man’s life that he must 


live a life especially constructed for 
that work. For himself, try as hard 
as he could to disengage himself from 
mortal tangles, he had had to live long 
segments of his life as though work 
had not even existed. Southampton 
had, of course, dominated such a seg- 
ment; Anne Davenant another. And 
whatever the cost to his work, he would 
not part with even the memory of that 
magic madness. Long, living it had 
been with him at first and short work- 
ing; then longer and harder working, 
shorter and shorter living; until now 
life was all working. Perhaps that 
was the flaw in him—that very concen- 
tration may have marred his quality. 

Yet there was Ben! No man had 
worked harder than Ben; and Ben had 
for decades lived a life that was but 
pendant to his work. Of course, Ben’s 
youth had sown vigorous wild oats 
.... that interval in the Low Coun- 
tries. For that matter, Ben had killed 
his man and gone to prison... . But 
he had chosen London for the scene of 
the major portion of his work and in 
filthy, greasy, stinking London he had 
stayed, dominating the literary life of 
the town as indeed—there had never 
beey an atom of jealousy in Shakspere’s 
admiration for Ben—he deserved to 
dominate it. On the other hand—Mar- 
lowe! At his youth’s peak, Kit had 
thrown himself into the flaming abyss 
at the very centre of life, had let its 
fires eat his vitals, had died of his love 
of life; had died at the hands of life 
itself. Did Marlowe have the right of 
it? And Kyd and Greene—those wast- 


ers of heydey? “Was this the face 
that launched a thousand ships and 
burnt the topless towers of Ilium?” 
God, it was worth going out in one 
hell-hot stab at joy to have written 
those lines. They too—the whole trio 
—had stayed in the city, had drunk 
deep of its poison. Was, after all, the 
swift thrust at life the wiser way? 
However, it was useless now to regret 
that he had not followed other men’s 
paths, led they to sanity or madness; 
for he could not stay in the city, try 
as hard as he would. Just as London 
had held him in hot enchantment in the 
beginning, she had released him frost- 
cold in the end. And then the country 
began to pull on him. He had deaf- 
ened his ears to the luring plea as long 
as he could. But in the end, it had 
haled him back to Stratford—that low, 
wild-dove call. Another motive came 
in here—in honesty he had to admit it. 
He wanted to write the Shakspere name 
strong on Stratford life again. It was 
a sacred duty; his father had laid it 
on him. That was one of the things 
a man must do; he had no choice there. 
And yet again—doubt. Should a poet 
engage in commerce with sacred obli- 
gations? What had he to do with that 
pale-blooded wench, Duty? Was not 
the poet his own law? Well, like the 
oaf he was, docilely, without question, 
he had followed the incitement of the 
Shakspere blood. He had returned to 
Stratford. He had made the Shak- 
spere strain a power. New Place was 
pointed out, gaped at. And Anne had 
(Continued on page 27) 
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New Ideas in College: I 


[N the spring a young man’s fancy— 
or a young woman’s—lightly turns 


to thoughts of—well, among other 
things, college. Especially if the young 
man or woman is a high school senior. 

Lightly—or perhaps quite seriously. 
It depends a good deal on what the 
particular young man or woman wants 
in this matter of college. 

Perhaps he (or she) is just a regular 
fellow—not at all a bad thing to be— 
and wants just a regular college. It 
must have a football team and fra- 
ternities and a glee club and, yes, of 
course, some professors and classes, 
and must lead to a degree which will 
be of some use four years from now 
in landing a job and will make one 
eligible for the University Club. 

If that is what one wants, one’s think- 
ing about the matter can be done lightly 
enough. There is no difficulty at all. 
In almost any part of these United 
States the young person can throw a 
stone in almost any direction and hit 
a college like that which will serve his 
purpose reasonably well. 

But there are some young people— 
there are likely to be a few in any high 
school class—who are not quite so 
easily satisfied, who feel that they want 
something more and different in the 
college to which they will give four 
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This is the first of two 
articles by Dean Mc- 
Conn on American 
colleges for students 
who want to study. Dr. 
McConn has had a wide 
experience as a profes- 
sor or administrative 
officer at University of 
Illinois, Lehigh and 
others. He is the 
author of a stimulat- 
ing book on higher edu- 
cation, “Coliege or 
Kindergarten?’’ 





Blair Hall, a dormitory 
erected in 1896, first of 
the Princeton build- 
ings to be builtin the 
pa Gothic style 
which dominates the 
campus. 


pretty important 
years. They have 
probably heard or 
read or _ sensed 
some of, the many 
criticisms of the 
regular colleges 
with which the air 
and the magazines 
nowadays are con- 
stantly full. 

They have heard 
that many colleges 
are characterized 
by a dull routine 
and a rather low 
ebb of anything 


Lowell House, newest 
of the residential col- 
lege buildings at Har- 
vard University. In the 
tower a chime of rare 
Russian church bells 
has just been hung. 


that could be called intellectual life. 
For example, that there are numerous 
“required courses” which every student 
must take, irrespective of his own in- 
terests and purposes; and professors, 
most of whom are very learned men 
but care little about students or teach- 
ing, being chiefly interested in writing 
learned books; and mass methods of 
instruction, often by means of lectures 
to very large classes, which must sit 
in long rows of desk chairs and scrib- 
ble desperately in note-books to get 
down the names and dates and other 
facts which the lecturer delivers. 

Also, perhaps, that students must live 
either in those rather expensive clubs 
called fraternities and sororities, or else, 
if one is not invited to join one of these 
clubs or cannot afford to do so, in 
lonely boarding houses with few friends 
except casual fellow roomers. Or even 
that, in general, athletics and other 
“activities” absorb nearly all the real 
enthusiasm of most of the so-called 
“students,” so that any real student 
who may have actually some genuine 
interest in books and studies must needs 
conceal that interest as if it were a vice 
on pain of earning some such oppro- 
brious title as “grind” or “course- 
grabber.” 

And these same young people—those 
who want something more—have prob- 
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ably heard also that there are some 
colleges nowadays which are trying to 
manage these things differently, which 
are experimenting with new courses of 
study, so flexible that they can be 
fitted to each individual student’s in- 
terests and needs, and new methods of 
teaching and learning, and néw provi- 
sions for the students’ living and work- 
ing with one another and with their 
teachers—which, in short, are seeking 
to make of the college years a period 
of exhilarating intellectual adventure— 
it seems as if they ought to be that !— 
rather than a dull grind of routine 
study alleviated over the week-ends by 
the excitements of football and house 
parties. 

It is true that there are a good many 
colleges now which are experimenting 
towards this end, and it is the purpose 
of these articles to tell very briefly how 
a few of them are going about it. 

One of the earliest breaks in the 
time-honored routine of the American 
college was made by two of our oldest 
universities, namely, Princeton and 
Harvard, when they imported from 
England the tutorial plan, which has 
been for centuries the method of in- 
struction at Oxford and Cambridge. 

When a boy goes up to Oxford he 
does not “register” immediately for five 
or six “courses,” each meeting three 
times a week. Instead he is assigned 
to a personal instructor, called his tutor, 
who takes over the entire responsibility 
for his college course. And the first 
thing the tutor does is to lay out an 
extensive program of reading, which 
the boy is to do by himself. The tutor 
probably suggests also that it would 
be useful to hear certain lectures to 
be given by Professors So and So, but 
there is no requirement of attendance 
at lectures; theoretically a student 
could be graduated from Oxford with- 
out ever having sat in a classroom or 
a lecture hall, though actually, of 
course, this never happens. But the 
point is that the bulk and heart of the 
boy’s work is done on his own. Of 
course the tutor keeps in touch with his 
progress. To this end the. boy calls on 
his tutor by appointment two or three 
times a week at the latter’s study, fre- 
quently at tea time, and they have tea 
together, and afterwards, sitting by the 
fire with their pipes going, they talk 
over the work. The boy presents re- 
ports, oral or frequently written, and 
the tutor gives explanations, cites ref- 
erences for further reading, and often 
no doubt. discourses at length—which 
may be a kind of lecturing after all. 
But an impromptu lecture delivered for 
you alone, while you rest in an easy 
chair with your toes to the fire, is 
something different from the note-tak- 
ing ordeal in an American college 
lecture hall. It tends to make the 
process of learning friendly, mellow, 
and inspiring. 
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“IF I HAD MY TEENS TO LIVE OVER-—” 
IX. By Dr. Livin M. Gitpreta 


iy I had my teens to live over, I should 
spend more time learning to know as 
well as to love Nature. I should be a Girl 
Scout—learning to be adequate in outdoor 
as well as indoor situations. This might 
mean less time for home handicrafts and 
the incessant reading that I did, but I could 
have become motion-minded and _ finger- 
wise at outdoor as well as indoor tasks. I 
would have enjoyed a wider range of books 
and I would have brought more interests 
into the home. Surely I would have become 
more observant than I did become and more 
able to enjoy leisure, physically and emo- 
tionally. I envy the First Lady of the 
Land, and every other Girl Scout, her na- 
ture lore. I seem to have neither time nor 
aptitude to make up for the lost years. 
Still, I believe in adult education,—and I 
try! But when I revel in “A book of 
verses underneath a bough,” it is the 
“verses” that I really study and care for. 
I wish I had prepared myself more ade- 
quately to understand and appreciate the 

“bough.” = 


Lillian M. Gilbreth ee one of the most 
America. Ph. 
5 Phi Beta Kappe, and Graduate 
Engineer, she is president of Gilbreth, 
Inc. (with her husband), consulting 
engineers on industrial management. 
She has written, alone or in collabora- 
tion, a half dozen books on efficiency in 
the shop or home. She is now Director 
of the Women’s Division of President 

loover’s Unemployment Commission 
under Col. Arthur Woods. She is the 





mother of twelve children, all but one 


of them living 








This is the method ef teaching, or 
rather of learning, which Princeton and 
Harvard have in part adopted and 
grafted on to the. American system of 
courses and class attendance. Both 
these institutions still maintain a num- 
ber of course requirements, but. a por- 
tion of their students’.time in the later 
years is set free for-independent read- 
ing and study under tutorial guidance. 
Even in this limited form the plan has 
been received with enthusiasm by the 
abler and more serious students. 

A smaller institution, Swarthmore 
College, at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 
has gone still farther in the adoption 
of the Oxford system. At Swarthmore 
the work of the first two years is car- 
ried on in the usual American way, by 
required attendance on lectures and 
recitations, with quizzes and semester 
examinations and all-the rest of the 
regular routine, and poor or mediocre 
students. must proceed under that sys- 
tem for the last two years as well. But 
any student who makes a fine record 
for the first two years and displays 
real ability and dependability and in- 
tellectual grasp may apply for the 
privilege of reading for honors. If his 
application is accepted, he (or she) is 
set free for the last two years from all 
ordinary course requirements whatso- 
ever and fromall ordinary quiz and ex- 
amination requirements. He is provided 


with an extensive syllabus and bibliog- 
raphy covering his chosen field of study, 
which field it is his business to master 
by the end of the two years. 

And does he have an _ individual 
tutor? Not ordinarily. In place of the 
tutorial method Swarthmore is trying 
the seminar, a plan of instruction which 
has long been used in graduate schools 
but seems heretofore to have been 
thought too good for undergraduates. 
A seminar is in a sense a class, but a 
class with quite special characteristics: 
It is a very small class, consisting at 
Swarthmore of two or three or at most 
five or six students; it meets inform- 
ally and comfortably at the professor’s 
home or in a college drawing-room, 
not in a classroom; it is probably offi- 
cially in charge of a single professor, 
but one or more other professors sit 
in at many of its meetings and take 
part in the discussions; it is scheduled 
for two hours and often runs much 
longer; above all it is a class wherein 
the students do most of the work and 
most of the talking. At a_ typical 
Swarthmore seminar every student 
member of the little group presents a 
somewhat extended report, oral or 
written, which is then discussed by the 
students and professor (or professors) 
together. The seminars ordinarily meet 
twice a week, and these meetings con- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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}T RAZIL, the potential giant of the 
Southern Hemisphere, with a popula- 
tion less than that of the five most populous 
American states, but an area equal to the 
whole United States with another Texas 
added on, is included in this series of 
charts because its government is fairly 
representative of the general political or- 
ganization of the Latin-American coun- 
tries. (In referring to our country as 
“America” and as the “United States,” we 
must remember that we can claim prior, 
but not exclusive, possession of these 
names. Brazil is legally the “United States 
of Brazil,” Mexico, the “United States of 
Mexico,” so that even to speak of our 
country as the “United States of North 
America” is not entirely fair to our south- 
ern neighbors, since the Western Hemi- 
sphere as a whole goes by the style of 
“America.” ) 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
trazilian government is its close resem- 
blance to that of the United States. In 
fact, the constitution was written with ours 
as a guide. Hence, in order to get some 
notion of their political system in such a 
brief treatment as this, we can confine our- 
selves to a description of the differences 
between the two countries. 

The suffrage qualifications in Brazil are 
determined in the national constitution, 
which prevents state differences such as 
are so widespread here. Indifference of 
tHe voters and shirking of the responsibility 
for clean government, so flagrant in most 


of our states, is also noticeable there, and 
is brought about by much the same con- 
ditions. Women do not vote there, which, 
incidentally, is the rule in most Latin coun- 
tries. Ineligibility of women is not to be 
taken, however, as a sure sign of political 
backwardness; usually they represent the 
same. political interests as their husbands 
or fathers. 

The Presidency differs very little from 
ours. But the Brazilians have profited 
from observing our unsatisfactory election 
procedure, and have provided for popular 
election by absolute majority. Such a sys- 
tem, advocated here by many influential 
persons, renders a minority President 
(that is, one whom most of the people do 
not want) clearly impossible. Presidents 
of this character have on several occasions 
in American history caused unnecessary 
trouble. 

The President is head of the executive 
branch, and is in complete command of all 
the department heads. He may determine 
his policies without regard to the advice 
of “cabinet” or Congress, in the same way 
as ours. Although Brazil avoided some 
of our political mistakes in drafting its 
form of government, the separation of pow- 
ers theory was carried over in full, and is 
undoubtedly one of the contributing causes 
to frequent political unrest there. 

The Congress has a little wider power 
than ours: it may fix state boundaries, de- 
termine the manner of operating the tele- 
graphs, enact the whole body of civil, com- 





mercial, and criminal law, issue pardons 
for federal offenses, and prescribe the man- 
ner of extraditing criminals from state to 
state. But on the other hand it may only 
“authorize the government” (that is, the 
President) to declare war, not take the 
step on its own volition as here. Other 
powers are the same as those exercised 
here. The personnel of Congress seems 
to be selected from a higher stratum of 
society than ours. Not that Brazilian leg- 
islators are more competent than ours, but 
the office is much more highly esteemed 
than here, and attracts a relatively more 
“important” type of person. 

The separation of powers, with its at- 
tendant “checks and balances,” is carried 
into the internal organization of Congress 
farther than here. Not only is the Sen- 
ate deprived of the exclusive right to ap- 
prove treaties, and of the privilege of 
passing upon more than a few Presidential 
appointees, which makes for greater equal- 
ity between the chambers than here, but 
“checks and balances” are further empha- 
sized by allowing either chamber to over- 
ride the vetoes of the other. Thus, if a 
bill originates in the Chamber, and is 
passed with amendments in the Senate, and 
the amendments are not accepted when it 
goes back to the Chamber, the Senate may 
re-pass its amendments by two-thirds vote, 
after which they cannot be removed except 
by a two-thirds vote of the Chamber. 

The recent “revolution” in Brazil, like 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Make-Up for the High School Theater 


By EtsHatineE Hartce CortTeELyYou 


OO.many plays produced by high 

schools, churches, or other social 
groups present talented acting, beauti- 
ful scenery, gorgeous costumes and ex- 
quisite music only to have the whole 
marred by the important detail of 
make-up. Why is it so many amateurs 
still cling to the make-up of dry rouge 
and powder in vogue in the “gay 
Nineties” when stages were lit by weak 
oil or gas lights? Surely they do not 
think it effective, for any one who has 
seen such make-up under the merciless 
glare of electric lights knows it looks 
like black patches daubed on a white 
mask. It cannot be for the sake of 
economy, for the small sum of five 
dollars will buy a supply of theatrical 
cosmetics sufficient for several produc- 
tions. Almost any company selling 
plays also handles cosmetics and will 
furnish a catalogue upon request. 

Perhaps it is merely because none of 
the group has ever used grease-paints. 
But that should be no draw-back in an 
age when every woman is an artist 
with her own face as the canvas. 
Make-up seems second nature to most 
girls, and any girl whose every-day use 
of cosmetics shows taste and discrimi- 
nation should soon develop a knack for 
this extended talent. But do not pass 
up the boy art student who shows 
ability in sketching and coloring. One 
is surprised to find how many college. 
dramatic societies have make-up staffs 
headed by boys who have beaten girls 
at their own game. For the average 
amateur production about four people 
will be required on the make-up staff. 
In this age of special- 
izing it surely is not 
necessary to 
the efficiency of as- 
signing a definite 
working place, ma- 
terials and task to 
each worker. 

The first requisite 
of any make-up room 
is plenty of light. A 
string of lights on an 
extension cord will 
serve the purpose ad- 
mirably. Quite an ef- 
fective table can be 
made from a_ wide 
smooth board and a 
pair of “horses.” 
Four chairs and four 
wall mirrors would 
complete the task of 
turning any small 
space (the size of an 
ordinary cloakroom) 


stress 


Alfred University 


into a _ first-class make-up room. 
A “straight” or “juvenile” make-up 
merely touches up the acter’s own face 
to aid it in withstanding the ravages 
of the lights. A “character” make-up 
gives the actor the appearance of an 
entirely different type of person. “High- 
lights” are made by blending in a streak 
of grease-paint lighter than the rest of 
the foundation. They are usually used 
to emphasize the bony structure of the 
face or to fill in undesired natural hol- 
lows. “Shadows” are made by blending 
patches of grey, brown, or dark blue 
liner into the foundation and are used 
to give the illusion.of hollows. 
Successful make-up depends upon 
blending. Blend one color into another 
until it is impossible to tell where one 
leaves off and the other begins. As even 
the best grease-paints cause excessive 
perspiration it is not wise to make up 
the actor too long before his first en- 
trance. Each actor should be instructed 
to cover liberally his face, neck, hands, 
and any other exposed part with cold 
cream. Having made sure every pore is 
clogged with it he should then wipe off 
the excess cream with a soft clean rag 
until his face is smooth but greaseless 
to the touch. ' 
The first make-up worker should 
have nothing to do but apply the 
ground-tones (grease-paint). These 
come in sticks and can be bought in the 
desired shades such as old age, sun- 
burned, blonde, etc. One must remem- 
ber that too light a ground color will 
give a flashy color under the light. 
White is never used except for clowns 


A MAKE-UP ROOM IN ACTION 


The author of this article directing the make-up staff of the Alfred University 
Dramatic Chub 


and statuary, and pink is also seldom 
used. The proper color having been 
chosen, make broad streaks with the 
paint—two across the forehead, two 
down each cheek, one above the upper 
lip, one across the chin and two be- 
neath it, and one on each side of the 
neck. Then with the fingers blend the 
streaks together, taking care that every 
part of the face is smoothly and evenly 
colored, for this work is the very im- 
portant foundation of the entire make- 
up. Be especially careful to carry the 
color up to the hair line and blend it 
in along the edge so that no sharp line 
of demarcation shows. In the process 
do not forget to apply the paint to the 
neck, hands and any other exposed 
parts such as the arms and shoulders. 

The second make-up worker should 
be well supplied with rouge, for his job 
is to make up the cheeks and lips. Moist 
rouge should be used and one must re- 
member that very light shades are un- 
desirable. An extreme smile will out- 
line on the cheek a natural triangle of 
which the nose-to-mouth wrinkle and 
the cheek bone are the two definitely 
outlined sides. All color on the cheek 
is applied within this rouge-triangle as 
it is called. In youth the color is high 
in the triangle but in age it recedes. 
To broaden the face apply the rouge 
back toward the hair but to narrow it 
bring it forward toward the nose. To 
apply the rouge to the cheeks pat the 
surface of the moist rouge with the 
finger tips and then lightly touch the 
cheeks, taking care to blend the little 
dots together and into the ground. 

Use the same rouge 
on the lips as 
used on the cheeks. 
but use it very spar- 
ingly (few men should 
use it at all in a 
straight make-up). 
Do not carry the paint 
clear out to the cor- 
ners of the mouth as 
that makes the mouth 
look large. If 
necessary the natural 
mouth may be blotted 
out with ground-tone 
and a new one ap- 
plied over it. By mix- 
ing blue or grey with 
the rouge, pallid lips 
may be painted. 

The third worker 
should be supplied 
with eye-brow and 
lining pencils to 
make up the eyes. 
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Rub into the palm of the hand a little 
liner of a shade nearest to the color 
of the eye (black liner, however, is 
seldom used about the eyes. With 
the forefinger blend it onto the upper 
lid making it darkest next to the lash. 
A little of the shadow applied along 
the nose near the inner corner of the 
eye ages the face. Shadows on the 
under lid always give a sunken effect 
and should be dark brown, blending 
from the lower lash into high-lights 
along the cheek bone. 

A narrow band of rouge around the 
eyes makes them appear tear-swollen 
and sad. To enlarge the eyes rub some 
of the brown or dark blue liner onto 
the palm of the hand and run the broad, 
flat end of a toothpick through it sev- 
eral times. With the toothpick draw a 
line beginning at the inside corner close 
to the upper lash and gradually move 
away from the lash until at the outside 
corner it is about an eighth of an inch 
away. Continue this line straight out 
from the eye for about an eighth of an 
inch. The line under the lower lash 
starts about one-fourth of the width of 
the eye away from the nose and con- 
tinues along the lower lash about one- 
sixteenth of an inch away from it until 
it meets the upper line. To make the 
eyes look small completely enclose 
them with a heavy dark brown line 
drawn close to the lashes. A _ver- 
tical line three-eighths of an inch long 
at the outer corner will make the eye 
look short and stupid. The eyebrow 
should always be painted the same shade 
as the hair. The natural eyebrow can 
be blocked out with foundation and the 
desired type then painted on. The eye 
can be made to appear larger by extend- 
ing the eyebrow for half an inch in a 
downward curve at the outer end. The 
lashes should be made up with the same 
color as the eyebrows. 

The fourth table should be presided 
over by your most expert worker. Her 
table should be supplied with everything 
that has appeared on the other tables, 
for she must touch up the work of the 
others and add to it the necessary fin- 
ishing lines and the powder. If the 
work of the three other workers has 
been thorough she will have nothing to 
do but add the powder, unless the make- 
up is a character. 

Before taking up the subject of 
wrinkles the reader should remember 
that those put on with a liner alone are 
wholly ineffective because to only a few 
rows of seats do they look like wrinkles 
(to those in front they look like lines 
of paint, and to those behind they are 
invisible). Black liner should never be 
used. A grey, brown, or blue line high- 
lighted on the lower edge, and some- 
times shadowed on the upper, is usually 
used for wrinkles. The forehead wrin- 
kle, crow’s-feet, and nose-to-mouth 
wrinkles are the important factors in 
character make-up. To line the forehead 


rub a_little dark grey into the palm of 
the hand and after first running the 
flat end of a toothpick through the 
paint draw the fines in the natural 
creases formed by wrinkling the fore- 
head. Then highlight and blend these 
well. The nose-to-mouth wrinkles are 
drawn with brown liner along the lines 
from the nose to the mouth as they are 
outlined by a sneer. By squinting the 
eyes, one finds the path for crow’s-feet 
wrinkles which should be dark grey 
or brown lines about three-fourths of 
an inch long. The important thing 
about wrinkles is to remember that the 
dark lines must blend into highlights, 
which represent the ridges as the dark 
lines represent the valleys. A small ver- 
tical shadow on each corner of the 
mouth makes it look strong while a 
little bit of shadow under the lower lip 
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will produce just the opposite effect. 

To apply the powder dip a large puff 
into powder corresponding in shade to 
the color of the gréase-paint. Folding 
the powdered side in, knead. the puff 
between the fingers to work the powder 
in. Then pat it on the face and blend 
it in well. As soon as the first cover- 
ing is patted on, the powder may be 
rubbed in lightly as it sets the paint. 

“Crepe-hair” bought by the yard is 
excellent for false mustaches, eyebrows, 
or beards. To shape the hair. moisten 
the fingers with cold cream. It can be 
applied with spirit gum, but it will not 
stick to cold cream or grease paint, so 
wipe the part of the face where it is 
to be applied. It can be removed with 
alcohol or gasoline. 

In all the work the important thing 
to remember is that colors must blend. 








Leon Janney’ s Own Story 


PO 


-old high school 


Leon Janney, the 13- 
th Tar 


boy who stars ,in 
iy ar ; Son,”’ 


Stanley and E. righ 
Theaters, Pittsburgh. 


Wyse I was appearing in Pitts- 
burgh, the editor of The Scholastic 
asked me if I would mind writing a little 
story on “Father’s Son” and my doings in 
Hollywood, and I told him I would be 
highly honored to do so. We certainly had 
a lot of fun making the film. Mr. William 
Beaudine, the director, was just like a pal 
to me—he took me into his home, intro- 
duced me to his children and we had a 
keen time playing and doing different 
things together.. Little Robert Dandridge, 
alias Vestibule, a little colored fellow, 
was full of fun. We had a lot of fun on 
the set kidding him about the way he 
talked. I suppose you have all heard 
about my girl friend, Mitzi Green, who 
played Becky Thatcher in “Tom Sawyer.” 


She is the main reason I am homesick for 
California, and I certainly do miss her. 
Mitzi and I have always wanted to be in 
a picture together, but it has never been 
worked out. 

Here’s a story that happened while 
filming “Father’s Son” that hasn’t been 
printed yet. During the scene up in the 
tree where I had a fight with the boy, you 
know. This boy accidentally socked me 
on the lip twice and busted my lip open. 
They tried to patch up my lip the best 
they could but it was later found out that 
I had acquired a little infection and had 
to be sent to the hospital. This delayed 
the picture eight days and cost the studio 
over $50,000. That same day seemed to 
be an unlucky one for me as once I fell 
down right on to that picket fence and 
just barely escaped injury. 

One series of stories I would like to do 
are the Penrod stories by Booth Tarking- 
ton. Penrod has always been my favorite 
character, but of the roles I have played, 
I like those in “Courage” and “Father’s 
Son” best. 

My favorite hobbies are collecting 
stamps, old coins, and, trivial as it may 
seem, all varieties of full flat book matches. 
I like all sorts of sports and am in the 
fourth year of high school. I will gradu- 
ate next January, have taken algebra, 
geometry and all mathematics. But I want 
to get through school in a hurry so I can 
be like George Arliss, John Barrymore 
and other big stars. I was born in Ogden, 
Utah, on April 1, 1917, and my great- 
grandfather invented the Janney coupler 
which is used on trains. My mother is 
my only companion at home and away, 
and we are just like two pals instead of 
like mother and son. We even play honey- 
moon bridge together. 

When I came east on this trip, this was 
the first snow I had seen in seven years, 
as I have been in southern California for 
the past six years. I certainly want to 
thank The Scholastic for giving me this 
opportunity of talking to the thousands of 
high school students throughout the com- 
try. So I will say “Olive-oil,” in other 
words, “Good-bye” and “Good Luck.” 
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FOLLOWING THE FILM 


A Jungle Encampment in ‘Trader 

Horn.” Harry Carey and Duncan Renal- 

do on the left, with a group of native 

braves. This picture was filmed in 
Africa. 


Father’s Son 
(First National-Vitaphone) 

8 Kscrese from one of the earlier Booth 

Tarkington stories, this picture con- 
tains a novel application of an age-old 
theme. It is a simple and very human 
tale of a father who fails to understand 
his young son because he is unable to see 
life from a boy’s point of view. The fact 
that he is a strict disciplinarian doesn’t 
help matters, either. It is not until the 
boy’s mother, who does understand and 
forgives his innocent pranks, sides with 
him to the extent that the father is faced 
with losing them both, that he is humbled 
to the realization of his error. Leon 
Janney is truly boyish and delightful in 
the role of the son, Lewis Stone is splen- 
did as the stern father, and Irene Rich 
gives her usual sympathetic interpretation 
as the lad’s mother. Father’s Son is 
recommended as amusing to both children 
and their parents, and as possibly enlight- 
ening to the latter. 


Trader Horn 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Maye-) 

E once widely read best seller has 
been made into the most thrilling of 
jungle melodramas yet to emerge from the 
dark heart of Africa. Perhaps it is be- 
cause this film, unlike its predecessors, is 
equipped with a picturesque cast of char- 
acters and a bona fide love story, for a 
lion at close range is doubly formidable 
when threatening some fair-haired heroine. 
It is one thing to photograph him from 
ambushed safety; it is quite another thing 
to draw him into the scene as one of the 
principal actors. This Trader Horn has 
courageously done, not in one incident, 
but in many. Maddened lions, charging 
rhinos, and murderous-looking crocodiles 
are all in the day’s work. The story con- 
cerns a mysterious expedition by two men, 
Harry Carey as Horn, the old trader, and 
Duncan Renaldo as his young friend Peru, 
a newcomer to Africa, into the heart of 
the jungle, in an attempt to locate a white 
girl who has been captured in childhood 
by a native tribe and has become an object 
of worship among her black captors. Ed- 





Recommended 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE (Paramount) 
Not as good as the play, but still 
funny. 
THE GORILLA (Warner) 
Joe Frisco and Lila Lee in a _ hair- 
raising and side-splitting mystery thriller. 
THE ROYAL BED (R-K-O—Radio) 


Delightful comedy, headed by Lowell 
Sherman, from the play ‘‘The Queen’s 
Husband.” 


DON’T BET ON WOMEN (Fox) 


Jeanette MacDonald makes good in an 
enjoyable light comedy. 











wina Booth is excellent as the girl Nina, 
who in turn tortures her white saviors, 
befriends them, and finally falls in love 


Harry Carey and Mutia as‘‘Trader Horn’”’ 
and his gun-bearer “‘Renchero.”’ 
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The New Motion Pictures Reviewed 


By MarGaret NELLIS 


with the boy Peru. Escaping, they are 
pursued by a maniacal throng of tribesmen, 
while the wilderness echoes to the eerie 
music of the war tom-toms. Without food, 
and with no weapons but sharpened 
sticks, they manage to survive the lurking 
terrors of the jungle, until through the 
help of a band of friendly pygmies they 
succeed in reaching the river settlement. 
Not all the terrors encountered in the six 
months required to film the picture were 
anticipated, and the actors’ salaries were 
well earned. Harry Carey and his co- 
workers have done most commendable 
work. But my favorite of them all is 
Mutia Omoolu, a native of magnificent 
physique and bearing, who plays the part 
of the loyal gun-bearer, Renchero, and 
who quite possibly was unaware that he 
was acting at all. 


Rango 
(Schoedsack-Paramount) 

F you enjoyed Ernest B. Schoedsack’s 

Chang and Grass, you will find a rare 
treat in this producer’s newest offering, 
filmed in the Sumatran jungle, in the Ma- 
lay Archipelago. The only human actors 
in Rango are a native tiger-hunter, Alli, 
and his son, Bin. They, together with a 
young orang-utang, Rango, and his father, 
Tua, play the chief roles in this remark- 
able and appealing picture. Their common 
enemy, of course, is the tiger, king of the 
jungle, whose roar brings terror to all hearts 
and sends myriads of monkey feet scam- 
pering to the highest limbs. But he is not 
quite king, it seems. It may surprise you 
to see this fearsome foe brought to earth 
by a patient, meek-looking animal—the 
water-buffalo. But it is the monkeys, with 
their endless chattering and grimacing, 
who lend charm to this picture. One of 
the high spots in it is a series of clever 
close-ups revealing their expressions of 
terrified alarm as the roar of the tiger 
reverberates beneath them. 








Modern Governments 
(Concluded from page 8) 
so many Latin-American political upsets, 
simply meant a change of personnel and 
policy, not a change in the location of gov- 
ernmental power, like the English Revolu- 
tion of 1688, nor the elimination of hateful 
social and political classes, like the French 
Revolution of 1789, nor a change in eco- 
nomic status, like the Rusian Revolution 
in 1917. The South American “revolu- 
tions” might be termed “violent methods 
for securing election.” The revolution of 
October, 1930, promised to provide a con- 
stitutional assembly to revise the funda- 
mental law, and created a vague body 
known as the National Consultative Coun- 
cil, but reforms, in the face of growing op- 
position, are not likely to go far. 
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Breathless Tales 


[RAVE been taking a vacation from 
what used to be called “solid reading,” 
and going through one adventure story 
after another, making out a list of extra- 
good ones for you. Pigboats, by Comman- 
der Edward Ellsberg, is a grand one; he 
is the author of that book about raising 
the S-51, On the Bottom, which kept the 
whole country up late nights finishing it, 
last year. This time he has written a novel, 
the scene centering in a submarine. When 
I tell you that at the climax the sub is 
lying crippled and helpless on the bottom 
of the sea, you may imagine how you are 
made to hold your breath. This, however, 
is by no means all of the book, which is 
a real account of life in submarines spliced 
to a most exciting plot. 

The Boy Scouts’ Book of True’ Adven- 
ture is the work of fourteen honorary 
scouts, but not one of their series of 
“boys’ books written by boys.” For these 
honorary scouts include Lindbergh, Bob 
Bartlett, Byrd, Orville Wright, Kermit 
Roosevelt, Clifford Pope (who encounters 
Chinese bandits), Merian Cooper (who 
goes on a tiger hunt), and other famous 
adventurers, each of whom has chosen 
something out of his own experience to 
share with adventure-loving boys. There 
are characteristic photographs of the four- 
teen authors. 

Adventure Under Sapphire Skies, by 
Charles J. Finger, is an unusual travel- 
book that will charm anyone who wants 
to go to the country where Billy the Kid 
and Roy Bean roamed, where there are 
missions and venison steaks and tepees and 
such things whose very names make you 
want to take a train and go after them, in 
a word, to the great Southwest. In this 
case the author generally took an auto- 
mobile, from the Ozarks to the Grand 
Canyon, from the pueblos of Southern 
California to the Gulf. He gives you cow- 
boy songs, any number of tales of what 
happened in romantic places, and with all 
this a great deal of just the information 
you would need if you were taking your 
own car on such a journey. This is a 
book to get for the school library or for 
any collection to which people go for 
travel advice. 

Turning to stories again, Gao of the 
Ivory Coast, by Kate Seabrook, is the 
result of one of the most amazing trips 
lately taken by a white man and his wife: 
William Seabrook brought back from it 
a hair-raising account of jungle life writ- 
ten for grown-ups, and Mrs. Seabrook 
has joined the party with a story of the 
African waif who stowed away, so to 


speak, on their trip to the Gold Coast. 
You read along quite forgetting where you 
are, and come to the end all too soon, for 
what happens is so completely out of our 
regular experience—unless you are in the 
habit of journeying in the jungle, which 
that go 


I hardly believe. The animals 





Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of The Scholastic, will review 3 
other issue will answer questions on books and reading. 
dressed to her at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 








along with them, the cat and kittens, the 
monkey and the rest of the menagerie, 
are part of the excitement. Gao is eleven, 
but the story would interest anyone inter- 
ested in Africa, as it is not “written down” 
for young readers. Bugles at Midnight, 
by John Murray Reynolds, is a historical 
tale of the time of Frances Marion, the 
“Swamp Fox” of the Revolution; a 
northern boy on a visit south is carried 
away with admiration for the dashing 
leader and joins his band. The end-papers 
are a map showing the important battles 
fought in South Carolina during the Rev- 
olution, and the novel is excellent supple- 
mentary reading for American history. 
Mystery Island, by Ralph Henry Barbour, 
is laid in a Maine camp, and that is all 
I can tell you because a true mystery- 





Mrs. Becker Recommends: 


Pigboats, by Commander Edward Ellsberg 
(Dodd, Mead), $2.00. 


The Boy Scouts’ Book of True Adventure 
(Putnam), $2.50. 


Adventure Under Sapphire Skies, 
Charles J. Finger (Morrow), $2.50. 

Gao re the Ivory Coast, by Katie Sea- 
brook (Coward, McCann), $2.00. 


Bugles at Midnight, by John Murray 
Reynolds (Appleton), $2.00. 


Mystery Island, by Ralph Henry Barbour 
(Century), $1.75. 


Cornelia’s Colony, by Gladys Blake (Ap- 
pleton), $2.00. 

The Glory of Glenwood, by Earl Reed 
Silvers (Appleton), $2.00. 

Babs: A Story of Divine Corners, 
Faith Baldwin (Dodd, Mead), $2.00. 


Squeeze Play, by Ralph Henry Barbour 
(Appleton), $2.00. 


How to Play Baseball, by Babe Ruth 
(Cosmopolitan), $.75. 

Mad Anthony, by Rupert Holland (Cen- 
tury), $2.00. 


Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer, by Mer- 
ritt Parmelee Allen (Century), $2.00. 


Rebecca Nurse, Saint but Witch Victim, 
by Charles S. Tapley (Marshall Jones), 


by 


by 





In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to us giving their names 
aad enclosing the retail price of the book 
listed here. We will see that you are 
supplied. 


THE SCHOLASTIC SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


55 West 42nd St. New York City 











story reader never tells another what the 
story is about, lest he spoil his fun; you 
can trust this writer for an exciting plot. 
The scene of Cornelia’s Colony, by Gladys 
Blake, is Georgia in the time when this 
was a philanthropic outlet for debtors im- 
prisoned in England; one of the charac- 
ters is the famous James Oglethorpe, whose 
name you know from your history lessons 
and whose cause is helped by two young 
people who have rescued their father from 
a debtor’s prison, 


monthly the best new books for young 





Letters should be ad- 





. Camp and campus stories are fast com- 
ing in; this is the time of year when they 
begin to blossom. The Glory of Glenwood, 
by Earl Reed Silvers, is a campus story, 
full of athletics and bringing in every form 
of sport to be found in a first-class pre- 
paratory school. The boy who figured in 
Mr. Silvers’ Team First, Rocky Hill, is 
the hero of this story too. Babs: a Story 
of Divine Corners, by Faith Baldwin, 
carries on the careers of the girls whom 
some of you met in Judy, which came out 
last season: this time Judy’s best friend 
is the leading lady. It begins at camp on 
the St. Lawrence,. and involves the train- 
ing and flights of the young heroine as she 
learns to become a real aviator. Squeese 
Play, by Ralph Henry Barbour, begins 
with basketball and devotes itself mainly 
to baseball, as one might infer from the 
title! If you have ever tried to write a 
“pep song,” you will be interested in the 
one written by this young hero, “Shoulder 
to shoulder we march along,” and his emo- 
tions when he hears the crowd actually 
singing it and making it do its work for 
pep. 


Babe Comes to Bat 


Speaking of baseball, there is a book 
that I suppose I should not have left till 
so far down the page—How to Play Base- 
ball, by no less an authority than Babe 
Ruth. It consists of practical lessons ac- 
companied by photographs; these have 
captions explaining every move. There 
are also diagrams and sketches showing 
mistakes often made. Altogether it is a 
book any boy will be likely to want and 
for which he will find good use. 

I have room for but three more, and 
for but a word about each, and I choose 
biographies. Mad Anthony, by Rupert 
Holland, is of course, Anthony Wayne, a 
stirring record of a brilliant and chival- 
rous soldier. Sir Henry Morgan, Bucca- 
neer, by Merritt Parmelee Allen, is bound 
to be interesting, because nobody could 
make a dull story out of the career of 
Morgan; it is not a novel, but a regular 
biography, full of action. Rebecca Nurse, 
Saint but Witch Victim, by Charles S. 
Tapley, is a document of the Salem delu- 
sion, simply but beautifully told; the story 
of this martyred woman, thrilling, and 
almost unbelievable for all its truth, is a 
reminder that the dark days of witchcraft 
belief lasted a long time and crossed the 
ocean to our shores. This is a book for 
libraries as well as individual readers, for 
it has solid historical value. 

Do not forget that letters from book- 
clubs are always welcome and that when- 
ever I get an especially good one I send a 
prize book to the writer or to the club he 
represents. I will print extracts from the 
best letters as often as I have room. You 
are making a wonderful response to the 
offer of book-club information in leaflet 
form, and there has been already a fine 
registration. 
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CONSTANCE L. SKINNER 


Constance Lindsay 


Skinner 


SONGS of the Coast Dwellers is a vol- 
ume of moving lyrics, songs of a prim- 
itive folk dwelling along the coast of 
British Columbia. The author of these 
poems, that have from time to time ap- 
peared in Poetry, Contemporary Verse, 
The Lyric West, Scribner's, The Book- 
man, The London Bookman and The 
British Review, is Constance Lindsay 
Skinner. The poems are not translations 
of Indian poetry, but were written before 


their author became interested in the 
adaptation and translation of Amerind 
verse. 


Miss Skinner’s poems are admirable free 
verse, simple and natural in their deline- 
ations of primitive feeling. In her youth, 
she tells us in the foreword of the vol- 
ume, she had observed the life of the 
Squamish Indians near Vancouver, and 
she has the chief, Mathias, say this of 
Nature as the source of rhythm among 
primitive people: 


“A very long time ago my people no- 
ticed how the birds, fluttering to the 
ground from their nests at dawn, began to 
dance before they looked for food. They 
saw, too, that the birds leaned their heads 
low, first on one side, then on the other, 
listening to the earth. And what they 
heard, they danced. So it became the cus- 
tom of our young men to go at dawn into 
the woods to listen to the earth. And the 
listener to whom a song is given returns to 
dance it for his tribe, so that all may share 
with him the song which the earth gave 
to him while he fistened in the forest at 
dawn.” 


“Rhythm 
of the 


To this Miss Skinner adds: 
{s visible and aural to the poet 


wilderness, whose senses are not beset by 
the din and confused motion of 
tion.” 

This artistically made volume, a succes- 


civiliza- 








The POETRY CORNER 


Edited by Orton Lowe, Litt. D. 












sion of forty-one lyrics, “presents, in 
primitive symbolism, the characters of an 
imaginary community and the interweav- 
ing of their lives.” The publishers, 
Coward-McCann, Inc., have given permis- 
sion to reprint three of these lyrics. 





Song of Whip-Plaiting 


In the dawn I gathered cedar-boughs 
For the plaiting of thy whip; 

They were wet with sweet drops; 
They still thought of the night. 


All alone I shredded cedar-boughs 
(Green boughs in the pale light) ; 
Where the morning meets the sea, 
And the great mountain stops. 


Earth was very still. 

I heard no sound but the whisper of my 
knife, 

My black flint knife. 

It whispered among the white strands of 
the cedar, 

Whispered in parting the sweet cords for 
thy whip. 

O sweet-smelling juice of cedar— 

Life-ooze of love! 

My knife drips: 

Its whisper is the only sound in all the 
world! 


Finer than young sea-lion’s hairs 

Are my cedar-strands: 

They are fine as little roots deep down. 
(O little roots of cedar 

Far, far under the bosom of Earth! 

They have plaited her through with love.) 


Now, into my love-gift, 

Closely, strongly, I will weave them— 
Little strands of pain! 

Since I saw thee 

Standing with thy torch in my doorway, 
Their little roots are deep in me. 


In the dawn I gathered cedar-boughs 
Sweet, sweet was their odor; 

They were wet with tears! 

The sweetness will not leave my hands, 
No, not in salt sea-washings : 

Tears will not wash away sweetness, 

I shall have sweet hands for thy service. 


(Ah—sometimes—thou wilt be gentle? 

Little roots of pain are deep, deep in me 

Since I saw thee standing in my door- 
way.) 

I have quenched thy torch; 

I have plaited thy whip— 

I am thy woman. 


Song of the Full Catch 


Here’s good wind, here’s sweet wind, 

Here’s good wind and my woman calls 
me! 

Straight she stands there by the pine-tree. 

Faithful waits she by the cedar, 

She will smile and reach her hands 

When she sees my thousand salmon! 

Here’s good wind and my woman calls me. 


Here's clear water, here’s swift water, 
Here's bright water and my woman waits 
»? 
me! 
She will call me from the sea’s mouth. 
Sweet her pine-bed when the morning 








Lights my canoe and the river ends. 
Here’s good wind, here’s swift water, 
Strong as love when my woman calls me! 


Code 


Turn thy face again to the North, 
O solitary spirit that was I. 
When thy hands grow frail 


And the bleak heart shows no verdure of 


hope, 

Go aside from human paths; go alone: 

Enter the hidden dark of the forest. 

Wrap thy code about thee once more, 
the dead chief's blanket; 

Stand—lean a very little if thou must— 

Beside a high sinewed pine: 

And there at last fall slowly, gently, 
calmly, 

On the unmocking earth— 

Like some down-drifting leaf; 

Unseen, wholly insignificant, 

Yet having the dignity of pure Nature in 
dissolution. 

The majesty of Silence. 


New Ideas 


(Concluded from page 7) 


stitute the honors student’s only 
uled engagements. All the rest 
time he is working on his own. 

But how does the college ever assure 
itself that the student has really done 
his work and earned his degree with 
honors? This question brings us to an- 
other new device: the comprehensive 
examination. At the end of the two 
years the honors student’ must face an 
extensive examination, consisting of 
from eight to ten three-hour written 
papers plus an oral examination, all 
conducted, not by the professor in 
charge of his seminar, nor by any 


as 








sched- 
of the 


other professors at Swarthmore, but 
by distinguished scholars invited in 


from other colleges and universities for 
the purpose. The honors student must 
satisfy these outside examiners that he 
has really mastered his field—not the 
contents of some particular course, or 
even of a series of courses, but the 
field as an interrelated whole, as it is 
known to scholars. It is a test to put 
really brilliant students on their mettle. 

The general idea which is embodied 
in the tutorial system at Princeton and 
Harvard and in the honors system at 
Swarthmore—we may call it, perhaps, 
“the Oxford idea”—has. influenced 
other experiments which are being tried 
or are about to be tried at a number of 
other institutions, including Antioch, 
Jennington, Bryn Mawr, Carleton, Reed, 
Rollins, Smith, and the Universities of 
Chicago and Wisconsin. Some of these 
experiments involve other interesting 
ideas as well, an account of which will 
be given in a second article. 









Model of the new $250,000,000 Radio City 


Forum for Entertainment 


N a slow revolving platform be- 

fore a group of architects and builders 
the plaster cast of the new “Radio City” 
to be built in mid-town Manhattan was 
displayed last month in the offices of Todd, 
Robertson, & Todd, engineers. The model, 
complete even to lights in the pillared door- 
ways, white and shining like some dream 
city, must have given those who looked 
upon it a thrilling sense of the beauty which 
could be ours if we could plan all our 
building ahead as this was planned. 

Radio City is to be built upon land 
owned by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., cover- 
ing the entire space from Fifth to Sixth 
Avenues, and from 48th Street to 5lst 
Street, New York City, an area equal 
to three ordinary blocks square. It is to 
consist of nine separate buildings; it will 
have 28,000 windows; and 125,000 tons of 
structural steel will go into the making of 
its skeleton. 

The central and dominating structure of 
the group, the building of the National 
Broadcasting Company, will be the largest 
structure ever planned. It will be flanked 
on two sides by two other office buildings, 
each forty-five stories high, one facing on 
48th Street, the other on 51st Street. At 
one of the Sixth Avenue corners there will 
be a vaudeville theatre, and at the other a 
motion picture house, over which another 
office building will rise. The three-block 
expanse on the Fifth Avenue will present 
the finest view of the whole square. In the 
middle an oval building fourteen stories 
high will not only provide a fine contrast 
with the rectangular lines of the other 
buildings, but will permit a vista back into 
the interior of the square. On the 48th 
Street corner of Fifth Avenue, the towers 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas 
will introduce another factor of relief and 
contrast. 

Although it is not yet certain whether 
the new Metropolitan Opera House Build- 
ing will be included in Radio City, space 
has been set aside for it. 

S. L. Rothafel, better known as “Roxy,” 
will begin his work as manager or “mayor” 
of Radio City on April 1. Construction 
will start in June. The project is jointly 
sponsored by the N. B. C. and the Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum Circuit. 
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First Prize Design by James Herman, Chicago 


Beauty in Litter Boxes 


HAT even a litter box, a trash con- 

tainer, may be beautiful is demon- 
strated by the two prize-winning designs 
submitted to the Department of Sanitation 
of the City of New York by the Commit- 
tee of Twenty on street and out-door clean- 
liness of the New York Academy of Med- 
icine. The contest for the litter-box de- 
signs was only one step in the Committee’s 
campaign for the improvement of sanitary 
conditions in the streets and parks of the 
city. The chief problem before the Com- 
mittee is the education of the public to 
higher standards of cleanliness, order and 
beauty. 

The designs for the litter boxes were 
presented to Dr. Schroeder of the Depart- 
ment of Sanitation by Dr. Bernard Sachs, 
Chairman of the Committee of Twenty. In 
his speech of presentation Dr. Sachs said 
that the baskets would serve as an emblem 
of the drive for outdoor cleanliness and 
would tend to make every citizen “litter 
conscious.” Efforts, however, should be 
made for the proper collection of waste 
indoors in covered receptacles. The two 
prize-winners were James Herman of Chi- 
cago, recipient of the first prize and Dinzel 
Hint of St. Louis of the second. 

Dr. Schroeder thanked the Committee 
for their contribution in the work of the 
department, reminding them, however, that 
their further cooperation would be needed 
to see the litter-box campaign through. 
“It would take,” he explained, “$1,500,000 
to supply adequately the street corners and 
park areas of the entire city with such 
receptacles.” Since this item could not be 
included in the present budget, he urged 
them to appeal to the Board of Estimate 
for a special fund to obtain them. 

New York’s litter-box contest is another 
reminder of the possibilities for beauty in 
the machine-made product. A million and 
a half dollars’ worth of trash containers 
might just as well be good-looking as ugly. 
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The late Joseph P. Cotton 


Diplomacy in Shirtsleeves 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 

on March 10, Joseph Potter Cotton, Un- 
dersecretary of State, died at the age of 56 
after a prolonged and critical illness. As- 
sistant to Secretary Stimson since 1929, 
Mr. Cotton was for thirty years a prom- 
inent lawyer in New York City. During 
the War he served the country in several 
capacities, but was best known as the chief 
of the meat division of the United States 
Food Administration. He was an old 
friend of both President Hoover and Sec- 
retary Stimson. In the latter’s absence 
during the London Naval Arms Conference 
in 1930 he served as acting Secretary of 
State. He was especially notable for the 
spirit of directness and common sense 
which he introduced into the red tape of 
diplomacy. 

* x * 

On March 16 at Pisa, Italy, Cardinal 
Maffi, scholarly archbishop and _ scientist 
of the Roman Catholic Church, died at the 
age of 72. Born at Cortelona in the dio- 
cese of Pavia, Cardinal Maffi supported 
himself as a student by doing newspaper 
work, training which stood him in good 
stead later when he wrote popular books 
on astronomy for laymen. 

* * * 
Dr. N. G. Poon Chew, managing editor of 
the largest Chinese newspaper published 
outside of China, died in Oakland, Califor- 
nia on March 13 at the age of 65. Born 
in Canton, China, Dr. Chew came to the 
United States at the age of 14. A con- 
vert to Christianity, he studied for the 
ministry, but left it to establish his news- 
paper in San Francisco. For many years 
his chief interest has been the Americani- 
zation of the Chinese in the United States. 

* * * 


On the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, in an 
old brick mansion equipped with a pull- 
bell, lighted by gas, uninvaded by the ra- 
dio, the phonograph, or, until a few weeks 
ago, the telephone, there died on March 13 
Miss Ella V. von E. Wendel, the last of 
her line, and the possessor of a fortune in 
real estate estimated to be worth $100,- 
000,000. Her empty life and lonely death 
are a sad commentary upon the hoarding 
of wealth for wealth’s sake. 
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Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly 


Our Radio-ized Speech 


N a lecture recently before the radio an- 

nouncers of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, editor of 
the Standard Dictionary, emphasized the 
importance of the radio as a means of 
teaching correct speech and pronunciation. 
An American language distinct from pres- 
ent-day English is evolving, he believes, 
and the radio will be a great help in stand- 
ardizing it. Dr. Vizetelly is all for retain- 
ing the native vitality of American speech, 
and emphatically against the silly imitation 
of “Oxford English,” an influence which is 
even corrupting English in England. It 
is no sign of culture to call it “cultchah,” 
nor is a lecture any the more learned for 
being termed a “lectchah.” All these affec- 
tations merely devitalize our speech and 
are no manifestation of a superior culture 
or education. 

Dr. Vizetelly also scored what he calls 
the New York “drawl,” so popular in so- 
cial gatherings, and often so foolishly re- 
garded as a mark of distinction. Although 
Dr. Vizetelly is opposed, as is every gen- 
uinely educated person, to any form of 
affectation, he has little use for careless- 
ness or slovenliness in speech. In a recent 
article in the Atlantic Monthly, he points 
out some of the bad habits of speech into 
which in America we have been falling. 
There is a vicious tendency, for instance, 
to accent the first syllables of such words 
as address, administration, deny, demon- 
stration, research. Such words as appre- 
ciate, negotiate, associate have been in- 
correctly pronounced on the microphone; 
the cia and tia of these words should be 
pronounced she, not see. 

One of our commonest errors is in the 
pronounciation of new. “Why,” he writes, 
“should persons who utter dew, few, hew, 
with care, and are ready to acknowledge 
that ‘The cat will mew and dog will have 
his day,’ hesitate when they face the word 
new and fumble it so that it becomes 
‘noo’?” Then there is the tomato and the 
vase. While to the English, the former is 
to-mah-to, to the American, basing the 
pronunciation on the analogy with potato, 
it is to-may-to. As for vase, there are 
four pronunciations—vayz, vays, vahz, and 
voz, the first two American, the last two 
British. Take your pick. 

If you have not already read Dr. Vize- 
telly’s article in the February Atlantic, 
look it up, for you will find it both enter- 
taining and helpful, 
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A striking cover of one of the prize win- 
ning magazines. It is the publication 
of Hughes High School, Cincinnati 


Journalism’s Youth 


Movement 


VER 1800 scholastic journalists par- 

ticipated last month in the seventh 
annual convention of the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association at Columbia Uni- 
versity. These young editors represented 
about 800 publications of junior and senior 
high schools, normal schools, teachers’ col- 
leges, private secondary schools, military 
academies, and vocational schools. The 
papers varied from small mimeographed 
sheets to elaborately printed magazines. 
Some were printed in foreign languages 
and one was in Latin. Gold medals were 
awarded for distinction in the various 
classes. The list of awards is too long to 
print here; it includes school papers and 
magazines from all over the country. Three 
literary awards were made to individuals 
for the best poem, story, and article ap- 
pearing in member publications of the As- 
sociation between February 1, 1930 and 
February 1, 1931. The recipients were 
Herbert Waite, Brooklyn Technical High 
School, Brooklyn, for the best article, Up! 
Up! Up! Cyrus Sulzberger, Horace Mann 
School for Boys, New York, for the best 
poem, Greco to his Son; Laurose Schulze- 
Berge, Kew Forest School, for the best 
story, Chariot of Fire. 

The program of the convention in- 
cluded addresses by prominent journalists, 
student round-tables, lectures, and social 
activities. Louis Wiley, business manager 
of the New York Times, discussed in his 
address the evils of yellow journalism and 
warned the young journalists against “the 
insincerity, cheapness, and sordidness of 
the sensational press.” Russell Owen de- 
scribed his experiences in reporting the 
Byrd expedition to Antartica, his difficul- 
ties in getting his stories in at edition time. 

At the round table discussions such 
topics were taken up as sports, cartooning, 
humor in magazines, technical problems of 
staff organization and writing, faculty in- 
fluence, and freedom of the press. 

In addition to the student awards, six 
gold keys were presented to teachers. 


Roy Chapman Andrews (right) receiving 
the Geographic Award Medal 


The Conquest of the Gobi 


POR his achievements in the quest of 

man’s origin in Central Asia, Dr. Roy 
Chapman Andrews received in Washington 
on March 13 the ninth Hubbard Medal of 
the National Geographic Society. For eight 
years Dr. Andrews’ party has been search- 
ing in Central and Western Mongolia for 
evidences that this region was one of the 
chief centers of the origin of mammalian 
and reptilian life upon our globe. It was, 
however not until 1930 that they discov- 
ered in Eastern Mongolia the pliocene 
strata in which they hope to find the re- 
mains of primitive man if, as they suspect, 
he ever lived in Central Asia. 

Dr. Chapman was born at Beloit, Wis- 
consin in 1906. After graduating from 
3eloit College, he entered the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
under the auspices of which he went to 
Alaska on his first trip of exploration. 
Until 1914 he specialized in whales and 
water mammals. After that date, as chief 
of the Museum's division of Asiatic ex- 
ploration, he devoted himself to the explor- 
ation of the lesser known regions of Cen- 
tral Asia, China, and Borneo. 

In accepting the Hubbard Medal from 
Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, president of the 
National Geographic Society, Dr. Andrews 
tried to give his audience what he called a 
kaleidoscopic picture of his ten years’ work 
in the Gobi Desert. “The scope of the 
expedition included,” he said, “seven sci- 
ences—geology, paleontology, archaeology, 
zoology, topography, botany and photog- 
raphy.” Press reports, he believes, have 
over emphasized paleontology in describing 
the work of the expedition. And while 
it is true that the expedition has to its 
credit large collections of fossils, they are 
by no means the only important results of 
its discoveries. “The expedition,” he re- 
minds us, “has mapped more accurately 
than it has ever been done before a great 
part of the Gobi desert, much of it new; 
it has brought back 10,000 specimens of 
the living mammalian fauna; its collections 
of fish, reptiles, and amphibians are the 
largest ever taken out of Asia; it has 
identified and correlated many new geo- 
logical formations; it has discovered the 
evidences of hitherto unknown primitive 
human cultures; and its studies have 
helped give a picture of Central Asia dur- 
ing successive geological ages millions of 
years before man appeared upon the earth.” 
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ners, Vocations, Studies and General Information. 
Pepper Pot Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


All letters must contain the full name _ some kind. 
and address of the inquirer. No names Jill you please tell me what you think of 
are published. my choice, 





Test-Tube Training 


Dear Fditor: Among the schools giving good courses 
f have decided to do work related to inchemistry are: 
chemistry, if possible in a laboratory of New Haven, Conn., 


THE PEPPER POT 


— .— Who? What? How? When? Why? 


AY i Conducted by Mary ALDEN Hopkins 
a oa A Monthly Page of Answers to Students’ Questions on Personal Problems, Man- 
————! —te@eg 
ed - 


Address Your Letters to 


I do not wish to be a teacher. 


what sort of positions are best, 
and where I can get the necessary educa- 
tion and training? 


Sheffield Scientific School, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 











How 


‘Telephone Cables 
have (;town up 


€X A Bell System Advertisement 


In tHe early days of the telephone business, 
there were no cables to carry the wires between 
a man’s home or office and the telephone central 
office. All circuits were bare wires carried on 
crossarms attached to poles or to fixtures on the 
roofs of buildings. 

As the telephone business grew, the number of 
these open wire circuits increased until it was 
seen that it would soon be impossible to install 
enough wires on crossarms to meet people's needs 
for telephone service. 

The idea of putting a number of insulated 
wires together in a pipe to provide a large 
number of telephone circuits within a small 
space was first tried out about 1879. These wires 
were insulated with gutta percha. Eventually 
the best insulating material was found to be 
especially prepared paper. 

The first cables contained only a small number 
of pairs of copper wires, as the wires themselves 
were very bulky. Later, better insulating methods 
were found making it possible to increase the 
number of pairs without increasing the size of 
the cable. The picture on the right gives some 
idea of the various improvements which make 
it possible today to place 3636 insulated wires in 
a lead sheath cable hardly any larger than a 
man's wrist. 

About 93 per cent of all the wire in the Bell 
System is now in cables, either under ground or 
suspended in the air. 

Placing telephone wires in reliable, storm- 
resisting cables is an important part*of the Bell 
System's plans to give telephone users the best 
service that can be had. 
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Institute, Troy, N. Y., Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York, gives a two years’ intensive 
course in Industrial Chemistry. 

Positions may be obtained by women in 
medicine or drug factories, laboratories, 
drug stores, city departments of health, 
hospitals, and in various phases of home 
economics. Government positions in 
chemical work may be had in: Bureau of 
Standards, Bureau of Chemistry, Depart- 
ment of Interior, Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Agriculture, U. S. Forestry 
Service. 

Salaries vary according to the position. 
A beginner may have to start as low as 
$720 a year, the salary rising as one’s ex- 
perience increases. 


The Senior Play 
Dear Editor: 


Please send us the titles and synopsis of 
three or four plays suitable for the Senior 
Class to present as their annual play. The 
play to be a comedy; the royalty not to 
exceed ten or fifteen dollars. The cast of 
characters to contain about fifteen mem- 
bers, or at least the possibility of inserting 
other characters. 

M. S. W. 


The Samuel French Company, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City, will send you 
a catalog of their plays. This catalog con- 
tains full synopses of plays, descriptions 
of casts, royalties, etc. I think you will 
find it very helpful in choosing your play. 

Other publishers of plays for amateur 
production who will be glad to assist you 
are T. S. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, and Dramatic Publishing 
Co., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Our Style Department 
Dear Editor: 

Can we girls wear transparent velvet on 
Class Night or is it too late in the spring? 
If not, what please? 

RN. J. 


Transparent velvet gowns are inappro- 
priate to wear so far into the season. 
Also, I feel that dresses for Class Night 
should not be too elaborate. Organdie has 
a note of simplicity and is very popular 
for evening wear this season. If you do 
not care for organdie you have a wide 
choice of other materials—chiffon, taffeta, 
lace, crepe de chine and satin-backed 
crepe are all in style this season and all 
come in lovely colors. Bright printed silks 
made up into evening gowns with little 
jackets, banded with fur, are very becom- 
ing. To make them more informal keep 
on the jackets. 


J 
Dressing a Room 
Dear Editor: 
How can our room committee decorate 
our room without spending much money? 


G. D. 


The Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York City, will 
be glad to send you a pamphlet containing 
suggestions. You can obtain from this 
same company ideas for dances and parties 
of all kinds. 
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MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 


XIII, Closing Date, April 28, 1931 


Three Facts about Me: 

1. A greater conqueror than Napoleon, 
I found the way to destroy countless mil- 
lions of man’s enemies, microbes. I was 
a pioneer in the practical application of 
Pasteur’s germ theory. 

2. Unmindful of any master but Sci- 
ence, I made my first experiment with 
rubber drainage tubes for wounds upon 
the Queen of England! 

3. I laid the foundations of modern 
hygiene, and opened up a new world to 
surgeons; using my methods, they first 
dared to perform the operations which to- 
day are commonplace. 





Results of Contest No. 10. 


The First Prize of $5.00 for the best 
essay of not over 100 words on the subject 
of Contest No. 10 (February 21st issue) is 
awarded to Lois Vidro, Mount Mercy 
Academy, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to: Car- 
tos Quintana, Jr., Ponce (Porto Rico) 
High School; Lawrence Stratiner, Jr., 
Mechanicville (N. Y.) High School; Alan 
C. Poole, Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Grace Boland, Academy of 
the Sacred Heart, Fall River, Mass.; 
Harry Shniderman, East High School, 
Erie, Pa. 


ROBERT FALCON SCOTT 
(1868-1912) 

E was noble in defeat, the gallant 

spirit that was Robert Falcon Scott, 
Antarctic explorer and English Naval Of- 
ficer. He commanded the Royal Geo- 
graphic Expedition that penetrated to the 
farthest point southward then reached. A 
few years later he resigned his naval post 
and began his second Antarctic attack. 
He reached the South Pole January 17, 
1912, after the longest sledge journey 
ever made, to find bitter disappointment 
—Amundsen has been there first. On the 
return journey misfortune dogged his 
steps. Within a few miles of safety a 
blizzard overtook Scott and his two re- 
maining companions and they perished 
from cold and hunger. His diary was 
found, kept accurately until fate and the 
cruel elements conquered all that was mor- 
tal of his dauntless spirit. 

—Lois Vidro, 
Mount Mercy Academy, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Wallace train: 
CORONA 
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“TF CANNOT even estimate the num- 

ber of words I have tick-tacked on 
a Corona since the day I learned its 
blessings. 


_ “One Corona I dropped (accidentally) 
in the Pearl River, but an honest Chinese 
found it, dried it sketchily and shipped it 
to me in Peking, where it went mght on 
with its daily job. It continued with me 
around the world, never missing a click. 


“I used it two years after that, and 
merely traded it in because I liked the 
looks of the new model. The one I have 
now has been with me to the South Sea 
Islands where, I am told, machinery rots 
and falls apart. Little Corona laughs at 
this theory, even as I write. Since the 
Fiji days it has finished a novel for me— 
done it over at least twice—and turned 
out any number of short stories.” 

. * « 


Constantly refined and improved through 
22 years, more than a million Coronas 
are busily turning out letters, reports, 
school compositions, etc. Many are used 
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Wallace Irwin’s writings are 
known wherever the English 
language is read. ‘““The Days 
of Her Life” is the title of 
Pe i =, his most recent novel. 







by the entire family—for Coronatyping 
is amazingly easy to learn. 
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Reliable Job Figures 


A the time of the regular decennial 
census in April, 1930, an attempt was 
made for the first time to collect system- 
atic statisties of unemployment on a na- 
tional basis. The announced result of 
2,429,062 persons “out of a job, able to 
work, and looking for a job,” was widely 
criticized as no true picture of conditions 
because it applied to only one class of the 
unemployed. As the months rolled along 
it became evident to every one that em- 
ployment conditions were getting worse 
rather than better. The Census Bureau 
therefore decided to hold a special unem- 
ployment census in January, 1931, but to 
save expense it confined its efforts to 19 
of the largest industrial cities. 

In these 19 cities the census showed in 
January a total of 1,930,666 persons in 
Class A (described above). The corre- 
sponding figure for the same cities in 
April, 1930, was 775,565. The increase in 
the intervening eight months was thus 149 
per cent, and applying this to the unem- 
ployed for the entire country, an estimated 
figure of 6,050,000 is arrived at. Secretary 
of Commerce Lamont points out that the 
census was taken in a month that is nor- 
mally the peak of seasonal unemployment 
and probably the lowest point of the pres- 
ent depression. Also, since the unemployed 
usually flock to the large cities, and it is 
doubtful that conditions are so bad in the 
smaller towns, the estimate is probably a 
liberal one. 

However, in addition to Class A, the 
enumerators collected data from six other 
classes of idle persons, the sick, voluntarily 
idle, on vacation, etc. Class B, consisting 
of “persons having jobs, but on lay-off 
without pay,” totaled 368,149 for the 19 
cities. A large percentage of these are 
persons doing part-time work (two days 
a week, etc.) and Mr. Lamont estimates 
not over 300,000 additional in the country 
who are laid off from their regular jobs 
for indefinite periods. However, if the 
increase in Class B over last April is ap- 
plied to the whole country, it would show 
at least 2,000,000 additional who are not 
being employed regularly on account of 
economic conditions. 

The totals for the 19 cities gave per- 
centages of the total population definitely 
out of work (Class A) as 3.8 per cent in 
1930 and 9.4 in 1931. If applied only to 





What 


the total number of 
gainful workers in the 
country, the figures 
become 8.2 per cent 
for 1930 and 20.8 for 
1931. Thus whereas 
one worker in every 
twelve was unem- 
ployed in 1930, there 
was one in every five 
out of work in Janu- 
ary, 1931. The Sec- 
retary quoted indexes 
prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statis- 
tics to show that there 
has been a slight, but encouraging increase 
in employment (1.4 per cent) during the 
month of February, and he predicts a 
gradual improvement all along the line for 
the spring and summer months. 

Of the cities in which the census was 
taken, New York naturally shows the larg- 
est number (though the boroughs of 
Queens and Richmond were not covered). 
It had a total of 470,928 in Class A, or 8.3 
per cent of its total population. The next 
largest was of course Chicago, with 369,- 
990, or 11 per cent. Detroit, hub of the 
automobile industry, had the largest per- 
centage out of work, 11.1. Others with 
high figures were Cleveland, 11; Phila- 
delphia, 10.9; and Houston, ‘10. The best 
records were made by San Francisco, with 
6.5 per cent in Class A, and Denver, with 6.9. 


The Wagner Bill . 


President Hoover, shortly after the ad- 
journment of Congress, vetoed with a pub- 
lic statement the third of the bills intro- 
duced by Senator Wagner (Dem., N. Y.) 
for handling the unemployment problem. It 
would have set up a system of Federal 
and state-aided employment agencies with 
a $1,500,000 appropriation. The President, 
relying on opinions from the Attorney 
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Is Happening 


at Washington 


General and the Secretary of Labor, said 
that the Wagner Bill would immediately 
abolish the existing employment service in 
the Department of Labor which, he claimed, 
had placed 1,300,000 persons in jobs within 
the last year, and would take months or 
years to develop an effective substitute. It 
would, he said, set up 48 separate state 
agencies with no effective interstate control. 

The veto aroused a storm of protest 
from economists, labor leaders, social 
workers, and Progressive leaders in Con- 
gress, including Miss Lillian Wald of the 
Henry Street Settlement, New York, 
President Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, John B. Andrews, Frances 
Perkins, and others. They united in de- 
nouncing the President’s expressed reasons 
for the veto as misleading and unaccept- 
able. He has had three years, they said, to 
indicate his disapproval of it and to secure 
such minor amendments as. were needed. 
The bill was approved by an army of spe- 
cialists, including Colonel Woods, Chair- 
man of the President’s Unemployment 
Commission, and even Mr. Doak himself 
before he became Secretary of Labor. Ac- 
cording to Senator Wagner, there would 
need be no gap between the present and 
the future services, and under the bill there 
was ample provision for strengthening and 
coordinating the state and local services. 
Local authorities denied that the placements 


_made within the past year could be credited 


to the existing Federal Service, as prac- 
tically all of them were handled by the 
states themselves, and the Labor Depart- 
ment’s efforts had proved totally inadequate 
to meet the existing crisis. 

Many accused the President of vetoing 
a good bill because it was promoted by a 
Democrat, and the Administration would 
not receive credit. The President, how- 
ever, promised that he would make a spe- 
cial study of employment machinery with 
a view to expanding the present service. 
An emergency appropriation of $500,000 
became available for this work, provided 
by Congress if the Wagner Bill should 
fail. Under it he appointed John R. Alpine 
of New York as a special assistant to Sec- 
retary Doak to improve the Service, espe- 
cially to meet problems of “technological 
unemployment.” 

Senator Wagner also fathered a resolu- 
tion in the Senate to create a committee 
to investigate systems of unemployment 
insurance during the off season of Con- 
gress. Vice President Curtis appointed 
Wagner, and two Regular Republicans, 
Glenn of Illinois and Hebert of Rhode Is- 
land, who then elected Hebert chairman. 
The choice was criticized by Democrats as 
another attempt of the Administration to 
sidetrack action advocated by Wagner. 


The Progressive Meet 


The Progessive Conference called by five 
doughty idealists of the Senate, Norris, 
LaFollette, Cutting, Costigan, and Wheeler, 
was attended by about 200 of like minds, 
including fifteen Senators, an equal num- 
ber from the House, and many farm and 
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labor leaders, college professors, social 
workers, and journalists. Governor Roose- 
velt of New York, who had been invited, 
sent his regrets but expressed his sympathy 
with its purposes. The Conference ruled 
out from the start any suggestion of the 
formation of a third party, or discussion 
of prohibition or foreign affairs. It ignored 
a letter from Senator James E. Watson, 
“Stalwart” Floor Leader, asking fourteen 
embarassing questions, and concentrated 
with singleness of mind on the economic 
problems of the country. 

Senator Borah, the chief orator of the 
Upper House, who flirts on the edges of 
Progressivism but does not actively iden- 
tify himself with it, was there and made a 
stirring speech on the agricultural situa- 
tion. The Farm Board has failed, he said, 
and the only solution for the farmer’s prob- 
lem is the export debenture, which was 
twice pushed through Congress only to be 
vetoed by President Coolidge and chopped 
out by Hoover. 

The conference appointed five committees 
to study and report on special phases: 
Unemployment and Industrial Stabilization, 
LaFollette, chairman; Tariff, Costigan, 
chairman; Power, Norris, chairman; Agri- 
culture, Borah, chairman; Representative 
Government, Cutting, chairman. Only three 
of these committees made any definite re- 
ports during the two-days sessions, and all 
of them are to continue research through 
the year in order to draw up a practical 
program of legislation at the next Con- 
gress. The Progressive point of view on 
most of these questions is fairly well known 
to the public. They stand for immediate 
and direct Federal relief to- the unem- 
ployed; unemployment reserve or insurance 
funds; shorter working hours; long-range 
planning of public works; downward re- 
vision of the tariff and return of respon- 
sibility for the Tariff Commission to Con- 
gress instead of the President; passage of 
the Lame Duck Amendment; abolition of 
the Electoral College; strong corrupt prac- 
tices laws for control of elections; a law 
to curb Federal court injunctions against 
labor unions; Government operation of 
Muscle Shoals, Hoover Dam, and other 
waterpower sites on navigable streams; 
abolition of repressive measures such as 
the espionage act, and a new emphasis on 
the Bill of Rights in the Constitution. 
While not all the Progressives are agreed 
on all of these points and their proposed 
remedies are often vague, they are suf- 
ficiently united to make it probable that 
their legislative program will have large 
results in the next session of Congress, 
since they hold the balance of power in 
both houses. Senator Borah and other 
leaders, upon publication of the unemploy- 
ment census figures, repeated their de- 
mands for an extra session of Congress 
this spring to deal with relief, which they 
feel the Administration has badly neglected. 


Hoover Dam Starts 


The largest single contract ever let by 
the Government, for the construction of 
the Hoover (formerly Boulder) Dam on 
the Colorado River, was let by Secretary 
Wilbur to the lowest of three bidders, Six 
Companies, Inc. of California. The figure 


was $48,890,999.50. They must put up a 
$5,000,000 bond to finish the job within 
seven years or pay a penalty of $3,000 for 
Six Companies is a 


each day over time. 





merger of six smaller conipaniéS of @n- 
tractors which felt they could not handle 


the enormous job alone. Its president is 
William H. Wattis of the Utah Construc- 
tion Co., and its chief engineer is Frank 
T. Crowe, who started immediately from 
his headquarters at Las Vegas, Nevada, to 
prepare for railroad and camp building to 
take care of men and supplies. The Gov- 
ernment is to furnish the materials, 20,000 
cars of concrete, steel, etc., which will raise 
the cost to well over $100,000,000. The 
first task is to drive four tunnels 50 feet 
in diameter and a mile in length through 
the solid rock of the canyon walls to divert 
the water around the dam site. By July 
it is expected that 2,500 men will be en- 
gaged on the project. : 


An Ocean Voyage 


“Far from the madding crowd” of legis- 
lators on Capitol Hill who have made his 
life miserable for many months, President 
Hoover set sail from Norfolk aboard the 
U. S. battleship Arizona for a ten-day voy- 
age of rest and discovery.among our West 
Indian possessions. He visited Porto 
Rico for two days, where he was welcomed 
by Governor Theodore Roosevelt Jr. and 
was taken for a tour of the crowded is- 
land where hurricane, depression, and 
pestilence have wrought appalling effects 
on the population. Then a short voyage 
brought him to the Virgin Islands, our 
newest possession, where a civilian gov- 
ernor, Dr. Paul M. Pearson, formerly a 
professor in Swarthmore College, has just 
replaced the former administration of the 
U. S. Navy Department. In both Porto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands the President 
planned to gather data for a comprehensive 
program of economic and social develop- 
ment. 

The President spent most of his time 
when not inspecting the islands “taking 
it easy” in. the warm southern sun, with 
obviously good effects on his health and 
good humor. He is highly entitled to such 
a respite, for with the exception of week- 
end trips to his camp on the Rapidan, and 
a week fishing in Florida waters, he has 
taken no vacation in the two years since he 
entered office. This summer it is expected 
that he will spend a vacation in the west, 
probably at his home in California. But 
in the meantime he has announced a long 
schedule of speaking engagements, mostly 
in the Middle West, which is interpreted 
as the opening gun of his bid for renomin- 
ation next year. 


The Tiger’s Lair 

New York City is perennially the storm- 
center of charges and counter-charges of 
corruption and inefficient government. The 
dominant political power locally is the fa- 
mous Tammany Hall machine of the Demo- 
crats, while upstate the Republicans usually 
control the Legislature at Albany. Be- 
cause of the size and importance of the 
metropolis, the State Government exer- 
cises more influence over the city, and 
vice versa, than is usually the case in 
other states. Just now Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, prominent for his progres- 
sive policies and his possible candidacy for 
the Presidency, is in a dilemma over what 
to do with a city government that has 
been plainly growing more shameless every 
day. Roosevelt is not closely identified 

(Continued on page 27) 
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7 LONDON.—Arbitration is the 

process of settling a dispute be- 
tween individuals, groups or nations by 
a third party whose decision is accepted 
in advance by both sides. It has long 
been a favorite tool of peace-makers in 
international affairs, for if two nations 
agree, and stick to their agreement, to 
arbitrate their differences, there can be 
no war between them. There are hun- 
dreds of arbitration treaties in existence 
today, and were even before the World 
War. The United States has signed 
many such pacts with single nations. 
The trouble is that most of them apply 
only to such disputes as their signers 
want them to. 

Since the Treaty of Versailles and the 
founding of the League of Nations, there 
has been a great multiplication of agree- 
ments. The Covenant of the League 
binds all its members to submit to arbi- 
tration or to the Council of the League 
any question which they cannot settle 
by direct diplomacy. The Locarno Pact 
ei 1925 pledged the European belligerents 
to some form of peaceful procedure. By 
the Kellogg Pact of 1928, to which all 
civilized nations are signatories, they 
renounced war “as an instrument of in- 
ternational policy.” Ever since there 
have been efforts to “put teeth” in the 
pact by providing some compulsory ma- 
chinery to settle disputes. Two of the 
most important of these efforts are the 
so-called “Optional Clause” of the World 
Court Statute and the General Act of 
International Arbitration proposed by the 
League of Nations. The Optional Clause 
could be signed by any country as it 
pleased which is a member of the World 
Court. It binds the signers to accept 
the jurisdiction of the Court on any “jus- 


ticiable’” question, that is, a question 
affecting a written treaty or any principle 
of international law recognized by all 
nations. The Optional Clause has al- 
ready been signed by 34 nations, includ- 
ing England, France, Germany, and Italy. 

The General Act of Arbitration goes 
several steps beyond the Optional Clause. 
It applies also to “non-justiciable” dis- 
putes, i.e., questions affecting “national 
honor,” which has always been one of 
the most perplexing and dangerous causes 
of war. It does not require nations to 
submit their disputes to the World Court, 
but they may select some other tribunal, 
for instance, a group of five judges, one 
from each disputing nation and the other 
three from other countries. The General 
Act has just been ratified, with minor 
reservations, by the two strongest Euro- 
pean powers, Great Britain and France. 
In the House of Commons it was pro- 
posed by Arthur Henderson, the Labor 
Foreign Secretary, and was opposed by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, Foreign Secre- 
tary in the last Conservative Government. 
The Liberals supported Labor, and the 
deciding vote was by the ample margin 
of 221 to 139. This was a powerful re- 
inforcement of the idea of compulsory 
arbitration by the nations which have 
most at stake. Italy is also considering 
it, and six minor nations have already 
signed it. Until the United States Sen- 
ate decides definitely for entry or rejec- 
tion of the World Court, the question of 


‘the Optional Clause or the General Ar- 


bitration Act cannot seriously affect us. 


PARIS.—The full text of the 
Franco-Italian naval agreement, 
made public after considerable beating 
around the bush by the powers, differs 


but little from the details already fore- 
cast. Both France and Italy are to have 
the right to build two capital ships not 
exceeding 23,000 tons and 12-inch gun 
calibre before 1936 to replace obsolete 
ships. Their total tonnage in capital 
ships is raised to 181,000 tons, which is 
6,000 more than their quota under the 
Washington Treaty but is not expected 
to provoke objection. Both agree that 
when their 1930 building is completed 
they will build no more big cruisers with 
larger than 6-inch guns. Each is per- 
mitted to build 34,000 tons of aircraft 
carriers. France is allowed a submarine 
quota of 81,989 tons. Britain maintains 
that this figure is much too high and re- 
serves the right to use the “escalator” 
clause to increase her destroyer figures; 
but she has promised not to do so during 
the present year, and some further limita- 
tion may be agreed upon next year. 
British, French, and Italian experts 
promptly set about devising a scheme by 
which the Franco-Italian plans could be 
fitted into the framework of the London 
Treaty without making any changes in 
its main terms. Remembering how ob- 
stinate the American Senate can be when 
it comes to ratifying treaties, and how 
unpopular even yet the Naval Pact is 
among the rank and file of the Japanese 
people, they strove manfully to avoid any- 
thing that might look like a new treaty. 
President Hoover and Secretary Stimson 
were equally anxious to avoid criticism, 
and issued a statement of approval. The 
Japanese Cabinet did likewise, but served 
notice that it does not approve the high 
French submarine figure. Ambassador 
Morrow, who had a big hand in drafting 
the London Treaty last year, happened 
to be going to Europe on a vacation, and 
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was radioed by the State Department to 
stop off in London. He made it plain 
that the U. S. does not want to be drawn 
into a new conference, and that the three 
powers mainly concerned must work out 
the terms without altering the treaty. 

Germany, though not a member. of 
either the -Washington or London Con- 
ferences, may be a serious factor in fu- 
ture naval negotiations. Under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty she was stripped of her 
old navy, but allowed to build six cruis- 
ers, not to exceed 10,000 tons. With 
characteristic ingenuity she set about 
making a cruiser within those limits that 
would be the most powerful fighting ma- 
chine on earth. The result was the 
Ersatz-Preussen, with the heaviest armor 
known, fastest speed of her class, and 
powerful batteries. Now the Bruening 
Government has made an issue out of 
Cruiser B, a sister ship to the Ersatz- 
Preussen. The withdrawal of the Na- 
tionalists and Hitlerites from the Reich- 
stag reduced the number of deputies who 
might vote for strengthening the national 
defense. The Communists were of course 
against it, and it was contrary to all the 
pacifist principles of the Social Demo- 
crats. But because the latter party, sup- 
porters of the Government, did not dare 
risk the Right-Wing dictatorship which 
might follow Chancellor Bruening’s de- 
feat, most of them abstained from vot- 
ing, and the second “pocket battleship” 
passed the Reichstag with a $5,000,000 
appropriation for beginning construc- 
tion. The Socialist former Chancellor, 
Henrich Mueller, has just died, too. He 
was a force for moderation. ~But the new 
cruisers are worrying the French, and 
Germany will use them to bargain with 
at the Geneva conference next year. 


ENGLAND.—Ramsay MacDon- 
ald’s. government has made a mag- 
nificent record in foreign affairs, but has 
been so harassed by economic conditions 
that it seems doubtful it can last out its 
second year without some new deal in 
British politics. He has twice been de- 
feated lately by narrow margins in the 
House of Commons, and has been com- 
pelled to abandon part of the electoral re- 
form bill, but refused to resign on what 
he did not consider a major issue. Then 
the Mosley rebels split off, and several 
Labor Ministers have died or resigned, 
including Vernon Hartshorn, the Lord 
Privy Seal, who worked himself to death 
ever the unemployment problem, Lord 
Russell, Under-Secretary for India 
(brother of Bertrand Russell), Charles 
Trevelyan, Minister of Education, and 
Lord Arnold, Paymaster General. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Philip Snowden 
has had a serious operation and may not 
be able to present the budget in April. 
With all this bad luck, MacDonald has 
been forced into some kind of a deal with 
Lloyd George, whose Liberal votes have 
kept him in office. There have been wild 
rumors of a coalition government of La- 
bor and Liberals. The Liberals realize 
that in another election they will be so 
ground between the Tory and Labor mill- 
stones that the party may vanish alto- 
gether. Some of them, following Sir 
John Simon, have already practically se- 
ceded to the Conservatives. But funda- 
mentally the Liberals are closer to Labor, 


especially on the tariff issue, which Stan- 
ley Baldwin is pressing. It is said that 
MacDonald offered to make Lloyd 
George Minister of Unemployment, where 
he could try out his public works and 
land policies and to take two other Lib- 
erals into the Cabinet. L. G. declined 
this- for the present, but made a pact 
with Labor by which he will promise 
MacDonald 40 sure Liberal votes in the 
House, sufficient to keep Labor in power 
for several years. In return, MacDonald 
will guarantee to submit all major meas- 
ures to Lloyd George’s approval and will 
attempt no purely Socialist legislation. 
This will certainly drive many extrem- 
ists into opposition, but it will insure the 
passage of the Indian constitution and 
will continue free trade. 

If the scheme goes through, it may 
be considered a real comeback for the 
fiery little Welshman. He would be prac- 
tically dictator of Government policy and 
would be in a strategic position to suc- 
ceed to the premiership when and if the 
MacDonald regime falls. There is no 
great sympathy between the Liberal and 
Labor chiefs, but they would rather co- 
operate then see the Tories return to 
power. Baldwin, on*his side, is having 
a struggle to maintain his leadership 
against the newspaper lords, Beaverbrook 
and Rothermere, whom he has recently 
denounced in scathing language. 


FRANCE.—Early in May France 

is scheduled to elect a President. 
The French President (see French Gov- 
ernment chart, Nov. 29, 1930) is elected 
every seven years for one term only. 
He is not elected by popular vote but by 
a joint session of the Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies sitting as the “Estates 
General” at the Palace of Versailles. 
His office is purely a ceremonial one, 
with nowhere near the power of the 
American chief. Yet a skillful president 
can exercise a strong influence on the 
course of public affairs, chiefly because 
it is his jeb to select a premier during 
the frequent cabinet crises. At such 
times he must confer with the party lead- 
ers in order to pick the man who seems 
to have the best chance of constructing 
a cabinet which will command a majority 
of deputies. 

There is today a growing movement 
to unite on Aristide Briand as a presi- 
dential candidate. If the veteran states- 
man would say the word, he could un- 
doubtedly have the office for he is per- 
sonally popular with all groups, and 
seven years at the Elysee Palace would 
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round out a distinguished career. He is 
now 68 years old and has just celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of his first entry 
into the cabinet. Since 1906 he has been 
a member of 25 cabinets and has been 
Premier 11 times, Foreign Minister 16 
times, Minister of Education twice and 
Minister of Justice: three times. It is 
a hard choice for him. He can go on as 
Foreign Minister in almost any cabinet 
he chooses, the position from which he 
has wielded his immense influence over 
world affairs, guiding the course of the 
League at Geneva, negotiating the Lo- 
carno and Kellogg Treaties, the Rhine- 
land evacuation, the Young Plan, the 
naval conferences, his United States of 
Europe, and many other Gordian knots. 
If he remains at the Quay d'Orsay he 
will undoubtedly be the dominant figure 
at the World Disarmament Conference 
next February. In fact, many believe 
that the conference will be a failure with- 
out him, for he is the only man that can 
apparently unite the many discordant 
elements of Europe. As President his in- 
fluence would be largely indirect, and it 
is not surprising that he hesitates at this 
critical time for world peace. 

The Laval Government has shown un- 
expected staying powers. By a 3-to-l 
majority the Premier skillfully maneu- 
vered the annual budget through the 
Chamber in thirty continuous hours of 
debate. The air is still charged with the 
echoes of the Oustric bank scandal, and 
Laval’s Minister of Finance, Pierre 
Flandin, has been under fire because he 
has been consulting attorney for an air 
mail company which has a government 
subsidy. But Laval won a vote of con- 
fidence by a 125 margin, begging the 
deputies to end the campaign of mud- 
slinging that has been so violent in re- 


cent months. 
5 INDIA.—Mahatma Gandhi, almost 
a year to the day since he left on 
his famous “march to the sea,” returned 
in triumph to his home at Ahmedabad, 
which he had vowed not to do until he 
had achieved complete independence for 
India. He evidently interprets his recent 
truce with the Viceroy as the fulfillment 
of that pledge. He immediately started 
on another pilgrimage, retracing his 
route to the sea to make salt again 
as a test of the good faith of the British 
pledge. He was not interfered with. In 
Bombay, however, he was hissed and 


jeered by Communists, who consider his 
compromise with the Viceroy a betrayal. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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EST-TUBES and TELESCOPE 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclu- 
sively for The Scholastic by Science Service, Washington, D.C. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN FEVER 
COMES EAST 


es part of the United States has 
become vitally interested in combat- 
ting the spread of the dangerous disease, 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, because this 
disease or one very much like it has re- 
cently made its appearance in the eastern 
and southern parts of the country. Con- 
gress, recognizing “the national scope of 
the problem, during the last part of the 
session passed a bill providing for the 
Government’s taking over the laboratories 
in Hamilton, Montana, which are devoted 
to the study of Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever. 

Scientists in the U. S. Public Health 
Service who have already made a study 
of the disease have found that animals 
and men who hayg had spotted fever once 
do not get it again; they are immune. 
This fact gave the scientists the hope that 
a vaccine might be found which would 
protect people from spotted fever. Dr. 
R. R. Spencer, of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, has developed a vaccine at the 
Montana laboratories which will be sent 
wherever it is needed. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever is 
caused by an organism which gets into 
the blood through the bite of a wood tick. 
The chills and fever of the disease are 
accompanied by a spotty rash which turns 
the patient dark red and sometimes a pur- 
plish color. Some of the symptoms are 
similar to those of typhus, so that the 
cases which occurred last summer in the 
Southern states were reported as being 
typhus. 

Just a year ago,,Drs. R. E. Dyer, L. F. 
Badger, and A. S. Rumreich, of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, began an investi- 
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gation of these cases. They soon found 
that there were actually two diseases, one 
typhus and the other a similar disease, 
but one which appeared to be very much 
like Rocky Mountain spotted fever. The 
patients who actually had the typhus lived 
in cities and towns. Most of them had 
been in close association with rats and 
many remembered being bitten by fleas 
shortly before they became ill. It is in 
this way that typhus is spread. 

The patients with the other disease, 
however, lived in the country with but 
one exception. Half of them remembered 
that they had been bitten by ticks, and the 
rest lived under conditions in which the 
tick bite was possible. These cases all 
occurred during the season when ticks are 
about; the typhus cases were scattered 
throughout the year. 

This disease, as it exists in the east, is 
not confined to one locality. The cases 
investigated were in rural communities in 
Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and the District of 
Columbia. Until recently the Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever was believed to be con- 
fined to the Bitter Root Valley in Mon- 
tana where the wood tick that carries it 
is extremely prevalent. 


EROS SHAPED LIKE 
A SAUSAGE 
YSTERY no longer veils the shape 
of the baby planet, Eros. At last 
the asteroid has come near enough to the 
earth to satisfy the curiosity of astrono- 
mers. Instead of being nearly spherical 
like the rest, Eros is ellipsoid in shape— 
that is, one diameter is considerably longer 
than the other. 

This important observation was made by 
two astronomers at the Union Observatory, 
Johannesburg, South Africa, which is lo- 
cated in a particularly favorable position 
for viewing the asteroid. The news was 
cabled to Denmark and thence to the Har- 
vard Observatory in America, where the 
dimensions of the wee planet were esti- 
mated on the basis of the Johannesburg 
studies. 

Eros appeared to be about 25 to 29 
miles in length and from eight to ten miles 
in average width. So tiny and heretofore 
so aloof from the earth was Eros, that it 
was not until this time seen as a solid 
object. Only a pinpoint of light in the 
sky, the baby planet was somewhat of a 
riddle to astronomers because of its notice- 
able variation in brilliancy. 

The conclusion that Eros is elongated 
was arrived at from the fact that it has 
four variations of brilliance in a period of 
five hours, 16 minutes and 12.14 seconds. 
As the long side is turned toward the 
earth, more light would be reflected. As the 
narrow end turned toward the earth, there 
would be less light from the smaller sur- 
face. This theory had been advanced for 
some years and the Johannesburg observa- 
tions came as a confirmation of earlier 
studies. When observed, Eros was about 
sixteen million miles from the earth. Tele- 
scopes all over the world were trained 
on the asteroid. 
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The acid test of Gandhi’s leadership of 
his own people will come in the annual 
session of the All-Indian National Con- 
gress at Karachi. Here the radical wing 
of the Congress under the leadership of 
young Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru may 
turn against Gandhi’s policy as falling 
away from the “complete independence” 
which they have declared their goal. 
Gandhi will also have the vexatious task 
of conciliating the religious sects, the 
Hindus and Moslems, whose differences 
almost wrecked the London Parley. 

Premier MacDonald announced in the 
House of Commons that Gandhi himself 
may come to London soon to take part in 
the proposed new round-table conference. 
Stanley Baldwin, Conservative Leader, 
issued a statement somewhat qualifying 
the support which his party had previ- 
ously given to MacDonald's Indian pro- 
gram. The Conservatives will take part 
in no conference on Indian soil, he said, 
though apparently they have no objection 
to further conferences in London. Never- 
theless, Baldwin defied the “die-hard” 
sentiment of Churchill and Beaverbrook, 
who oppose all dealings with the Gandhi 
party. The crucial question now is what 
attitude the All-India Congress will take 
toward further negotiations. 


RUSSIA.—Another of the farcical 
trials which have come to be a 
regular feature of Soviet life resulted in 
the conviction of 14 Mensheviki, mem- 
bers of the moderate Socialist party 
which the Bolsheviks outlawed after the 
Revolution. They were convicted of anti- 
Government activities. As before, they 
loudly confessed their guilt, the prosecu- 
tor asked the death penalty, but the pris- 
oners were sentenced to terms of five or 
ten years. More significant of Russian 
realities, however, was the announcement 
of the Commissar for Agriculture, 
Yakovlev, at the All-Union Congress of 
Soviets, at its sixth annual session, that 
more than 9,000,000 peasant families are 
now enrolled on collective or state farms, 
and that the Government has recognized 
the capitalist principle of differences in 
wages by introducing a piece-work sys- 
tem on the collectives, so that the man 
who worked hard would receive more 
than the shirker. This has previously 
been an objection urged by many farm- 
ers against joining the collectives, i.e., 
that good work was not rewarded. 
Alexei Rykoff, recently deposed as 
president of the Council of Commissars 
on account of his mild opposition to 
Stalin’s policies, was restored to popular 
favor by the All-Union Congress, which, 
while it could not put him back as pre- 
mier, did elect him a member of the 
important Central Executive Committee. 
At the same time his right-wing col- 
leagues, Bukharin and Tomsky, were ad- 
mitted to the committee. Thus harmony 
is reestablished between the Lefts and 
Rights, so that Russia can present a 
united front to the growing world oppo- 
sition to her export policies 
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Tennis Stars Are Made, Not Born 


% 
> 


IMAGINE it is, unnecessary to tell 

readers of The Scholastic who William 
T. Tilden, 2nd, is or what his accomplish- 
ments have been. Every newspaper reader 
of the United States, whether he be a 
sports devotee or not, surely has seen pic- 
tures of the gaunt, lithe form that has 
carried this man on four continents to the 
greatest distinction any tennis player ever 
gained. 

I had the pleasure, however, of watching 
“Big Bill” Tilden again the other night 
as he was launching a new episode in his 
adventurous, kaleidoscopic life. Here is a 
man who has appeared as the star in 
theatrical productions on Broadway. Here 
is a man also who has written more 
articles for newspapers and magazines, 
probably, than many men who devote their 
lives to writing. He once wrote a book 
on lawn tennis in the space of five days 
and it is one of the most authoritative and 
interesting volumes published on the sub- 
ject. 

With all of these activities, Bill Tilden 
has found time to win the national singles 
championship of the United States seven 
times; to travel to Australia with “Little 
Bill” Johnston in 1920 to regain the fa- 
mous Davis Cup, and then to defend it 
valiantly until the French finally captured 
it in 1927, 





By Rospert Harron 
Scholastic Sports Edilor 


But now, perhaps with his best tennis 
days behind him but with his insatiable 
energy still driving him on, Bill Tilden 
has decided to turn his tennis ability 
frankly toward a means of livelihood. He 
has done that, he says, not only because 
he felt he owed it to himself to become 
as financially secure as possible but also 
because he would be continuing to spread 
the popularity of tennis. So it was ar- 
ranged that Tilden should meet Karel 
Kozeluh, the famous professional! cham- 
pion and tennis instructor of Europe in 
a series of indoor matches, with a series 
of instructional motion pictures to come 
later along much the same lines as those 
which are being made by Bobby Jones to 
show the golfing enthusiasts of the country 
how he drives and putts and hits his irons. 

On this particular night in New York 
before some 15,000 spectators, Bill Tilden 
wag playing his first professional match. 
You have read, perhaps, how he defeated 
Kozeluh in three straight sets that night 
and continued to defeat him later in the 
matches that were played in other cities. 
With every inducement to maintain the 
“gate” by letting his opponent win equally 
often, Tilden played the hardest tennis of 
his career and consistently overwhelmed 
the man whom many had previously con- 
sidered the greatest playér in the world. 
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lts in the 
racket . 


A good part of your tennis game is 
in the racket. Correct weight and 
balance means easy handling, ac- 
curate timing, and quick respon- 
siveness in every playing emer- 
gency. There must be strength and 
rigidity of construction to give 
added power, speed and direction 
to every stroke. 
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in open and closed throat models. 
Ask your dealer. 
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“‘Big Bill’ Tilden (right ) chatting wih 


Karel Kozeluh, his great Czechoslovak 

opponent, in the intervals of one of their 

Professional matches on their present 
tour of America. 


As I watched the man, with the idea of 
trying to tell The Scholastic’s tennis en- 
thusiasts something of his play, it seemed 
to me that his boundless energy and en- 
thusiasm, along with his marvelous tech- 
nique, provided the answer to his tennis 
success as well as to his many other 
activities and I so remarked to my neigh- 
bor in the press stand. But my neighbor, 
who happened to be a tennis expert, which 
I emphatically am not, disagreed. 

“To be sure, Tilden has the energy and 
enthusiasm that go with success,” he re- 
plied. “But more than that, I think he is 
the most thorough, painstaking workman 
I have ever seen in sport. 

“What the spectator also does not know 
is the fact that Bill Tilden strengthened 
his game, stroke by stroke, and that he 
spent virtually the entire year after win- 
ning his first national championship on 
the development of his backhand. His 
had been a good game before, of course, 
good enough to defeat internationally 
known men but it was not good enough 
to satisfy Bill Tilden, and the develop- 
ment of that marvelous backhand, which 
was nothing but the product of earnest toil 
and effort, bridged the narrow gap that 
made Tilden the greatest tennis player in 
history.” 

I believe there is a real lesson for 
the youthful tennis player in Tilden’s ex- 
perience. If your serves do not quite find 
the white line and if your lobs and volleys 
turn out to be errors instead of placements, 
I think you can recall with some profit 
that the champion of the United States in 
1920 and many times since felt the neces- 
sity of practicing ceaselessly on one phase 
of his strokes, then another, until he had 
mastered them. 
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The Spring Flight 


(Continued from page 5) 

risen in importance as his position in- 
creased. Of course, there had been the 
old wound of his years of absence in 
London, but that wound had healed. 
Anne was a placid woman whose heart held 
its own tenderness, rejected its own bitter- 
ness. And fate had brought her fair so- 
cial fortune in her two daughters. Sukey 
had made a notable match; Judy had been 
bridesmaid at the Harvard wedding. .. . 

Perhaps it was because he was not en- 
tirely of the city nor entirely of the coun- 
try that he wrote well of neither. The 


Woman Killed with Kindness... . the 
Shoemaker’s Holiday .... Mistress Mont- 
joy’s babble again.... No, he never 


could equal either Heywood or Dekker 
in their chosen fields, he told himself. 
Once in an attempt to rewrite Three La- 
dies from London, he had essayed to paint 
the town, and once, in Cardenna, the coun- 
try. But he had failed; failed so la- 
mentably that he gave over the blurred, 
confused, half-written things, the one to 
Heywood, the other to Fletcher. He him- 
self liked to write of lands so far away, 
of ‘times so long ago, or of countries and 
ages so entirely imagined that no critic 
could dispute his fancyings. Such a fan- 
tasy his new play was to be! If ever it 
came into existence at all .. . . God, how 
tortured he was with its formlessness and 
vagueness! An island. Somewhere? No, 
nowhere. An island floating between sea 
and sky. An island as airy and gossamer 
as a cloud, as delicately imagined as a 
vision. And on it three beings. A maid- 
en. A slim, pure, virgin thing, Miran- 
dola? Mirala? Mironda? No, Miranda. 
Yes, that was it, Miranda. And an old 
man, a wiseacre, a sage—Prospero. An 
old man who had exorcised that island in 
a breath, could banish it in an eye-wink! 
“We are of such stuff as dreams are made 
of and our little life is rounded with a 
(Continued on page 30) 








National Affairs 


(Continued from page 21) 

with Tammany, through he has so far had 
its support. But Tammiany’s darling, the 
dapper, wise-cracking Mayor “Jimmy” 
Walker, is being accused of almost every- 
thing that goes wrong in the city, and re- 
cent resolutions and charges presented to 
the Governor by a civic group headed by 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, have called 
upon him to remove Walker, as he is 
legally empowered to do so. 

Most of the charges against Walker’s 
administration revolve around the courts 
of justice. Within the past year no less 
than six city magistrates have been re- 
moved from office or indicted for various 
misconduct, especially for “buying” their 
jobs from Tammany ward-leaders. Many 
murderers and racketeers have not been 
brought to justice by District Attorney 
Crain, and a younger man is needed. Walk- 
er took this occasion to go off to Palm 
Springs, California, for a rest and health 
trip. In the meantime public sentiment 
is rising against his do-nothing policy. 
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| gene you’ve wanted the super- 
speed of the $15 Top-Flite. But 
you may have decided to get along 
with a slower racket, costing less. 

But now you can get the twin of 
the lightning-fast Top-Flite—the new 
Eagle—for only $10! 

The Eagle is a sure-enough twin of 
the Top-Flite!—It has the same 
lighter, smaller head. The more easily 
gripped, smaller handle. The same de- 
lightfully balanced “feel.” And the 
identical speed-giving open throat of 
the Top-Flite! 

These two rackets differ in their 
stringing—and that’s what allows us 
to price the Eagle lower. For the $10 
Eagle is strung with Duratite. Dura- 
tite is not so resilient as the split gut 


of the $15 Top-Flite. But it is so 
durable that the Eagle frequently can 
play an entire season of tennis with- 
out a single restringing. 

Get the point-winning extra whip 

of the open throat into your game— 
play the Eagle! You’ll find the one 
that suits you exactly in balance, 
weight and feel at your pro, your 
sporting goods dealer or department 
store. And remember—this twin of 
the Top-Flite costs but $10! 
Two running-mates of the Top-Flite in popu- 
larity are the Davis Cup and Gold Star—both 
$15. Lower in price, the All-American, only $8. 
The Columbia at $6, and the Comet at $5, are 
both superb bats, too. Other models $2.50 and 
up. A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Dallas, San 
Francisco and Brantford, Ontario. 
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YOUR CAREER 


Technical Training 


"THE boy who is handy about the house 
and the girl who knows the details of 
a stove and a sewing machine are possi- 
bly tomorrow’s technical experts in in- 
dustry. A talent for going into things, 
knowing what ig the best paint to buy 
andwhy, what sheets feel softest and wear 
longest, what are the essential ingredi- 
ents of a mouthwash, the construction of 
electric fixtures and gas engines—such in- 
terests promise you success in a profession 
that is moving to the top of industry. 

The technicians are concerned less with 
theory than with practice. Their know- 
ledge goes to the roots of their industry. 
Samuel Vauclain, president of Baldwin 
Locomotives, was trained in the round- 
house as errand boy, wiper, and machin- 
ist. Today, however, technical schools 
give a short-cut to the secrets of a craft 
which might otherwise be learned only 
through a tedious and physically exhaust- 
ing apprenticeship. Courses and tuition 
vary with the school and the subject, but 
draughtsmanship, mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry, in their practical phases, 
are generally studied. These subjects, 
however, are applied to work with lathes, 
printing presses, textile looms, optical 
lenses, crucibles, armatures and vacuum 
pumps. 

Not all technicians become the con- 
fidants of presidents and princes, of 
course, but there is always a demand for 
workers with training. The hours, wages 
and working conditions vary with the 
branch of industry, but they are gener- 
ally more than satisfactory. Your knowl- 
edge and ability increase with age and 
frequently, as in the case of Samuel 
Vauclain, lead to an administrative posi- 
tion. Your work is as interesting as a 
hobby. Your value to society is consid- 
erable. And, because your knowledge 
and ability cannot be taken from you, 
your personal freedom is bounded only 
by the limits of your industry. In the 
opinion of Stuart Chase, the technician 
with a social conscience is to become the 
nation’s most important professional man. 

—M. B. R. 
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The Spring Flight 
(Continued from page 27) 


. sleep.” Already some of the lines 
were drifting into his head. And then for 
contrast with these two, unnamed as yet, 
unbodied—for, strain mind and soul as he 
would, he could. not see him—an ugly, 
misshapen creature hobgoblin, leprechaun, 
gargoyle. The whole thing should be a 
film of faery—a work to make the Night’s 
Dream seem of the earth and clodlike. 
The name was clear, A Summer’s Tale. 

And that was all! That had been all 
for three months. The island and the 
three people on it and the name, A Sum- 
mer’s Tale. Perhaps it was too much of 
faery. At any rate, it hung impalpable, 
shapeless and colorless in the high, dry 
ether of his mind. Months, months, 
months, it had been since that fiery up- 
rushing torrent of the spirit had made 
precipitation. Nothing he had done would 
produce more. Not thinking until his 
brain turned. Not reading until his eyes 
ached. Not walking the lanes about 
Stratford until his legs cramped. Not 
talking until he hated the town and every 
soul in it. Not dreaming. Not cursing. 
So now to see what London would do— 
the London which, at his appearance, had 
opened her gate, tempted him with the 
clue to success, and then, by the mere 
poisonous hap that Anne Davenant visited 
there her sister, fed like a cold-crazed, 
thirst-crazed monster on the fires and 
dews of his youth. 

It seemed to Shakspere that he had been 
walking a long time, so fast and so pain- 
fully had his thoughts sped. Yet, in 
reality, it had been but a few moments 
from Silver Street to Cheapside and along 
Cheapside to the Mermaid Tavern. Only 
an occasional figure now and then had 
passed him on the street, and now he en- 
tered a silent court-yard. Hooded wagons 
made vague, looming shapes under a 
sprinkle of stars. In the shadows, horses 
fretted with hoof-pawings and tail swish- 
ings. A white cat flashed from under his 
feet. But no human stirred, and the Inn 
was quiet. He made off at an angle to- 
ward the left, and at a corner room on the 
first floor, knocked with a peculiar and 
vibrant tattoo. Without waiting for a 
summons to enter, he opened the door and 
stood on the threshold of a fair-sized room, 
light in color, heavily raftered, with big 
casement windows on two walls and a vast 
fireplace at one end. 

His appearance produced an instant of 
petrification among the half circle of men 
sitting about the fire. Then, “By God, 
tis Will!” exclaimed the huge. creature 
who was the keystone of their arch. He 
raised his unwieldly bulk off the double- 
sized stool which supported it and pad- 
dled like a hurrying bear toward the door. 
It was a bear-hug, too, to which he sub- 
jected Shakspere, and after the embrace 
was over, he patted him on _ shoulders, 
arms, and back with his monstrous paws 
. ...+ “God's wounds, I’m glad to see you. 
Marry, you smell of the country, lad— 
clover and new-mown hay.” 

The others, except one who sat writing 
in a corner, crowded about Shakspere. 
That other was a tall, lean, yellow fellow 
of a cadaverous and moustached mien. He 
made a sudden gesture, and instantly they 


all chanted in unison: “An upstart crow, 
that with his tiger’s heart wrapped in a 
player’s hide, supposes he is as able to 
bombast out a blank verse as the best of 
you!” They ended with a vigorous 
“Hail, Will of Avon, hail!” 

Shakspere grinned as he shook hands 
with them— Burbage and Beaumont, 
Fletcher and Hemminge. 

“How beats the tiger’s heart?” the man 
in the corner asked cheerfully, still bend- 
ing to his work. 

“Fiery as of yore,” Shakspere averred, 
shaking his disengaged hand. “On my 
word, Tom Heywood,” he declared to his 
interlocutor, “and be God my _ witness, 
when I departed for Stratford last spring, 
I left you scribbling in this corner and 
on my return, I find you busy at the self- 
same spot. How many plays have you 
writ in these twelve months?” 

“Five!” Heywood declared laconically, 
stopping to twist his long, thin, out-stand- 
ing yellow moustaches and to impale 
Shakspere with a humorous glare from 
his cadaverous face. “And acted in all 
of them—and I’ve turned some verses be- 
sides. And according to my wont all 
writ on tavern bills.” . 

“Not another heroic poem, I pray thee, 
Tom!” Shakspere said with the out- 
handed gesture of one fending off offence. 

Before Heywood could reply, the raft- 
ers rang with the long-sustained, boister- 
ous derision of his.companions. And so, 
instead of answering, he kept on tran- 
quilly writing until they had _ stopped. 
“Keep up those alarums,” he threatened, 
“and I write an epic tonight.” 

“Come close to the fire, Will,” Ben 
Jonson ordered, “and let’s see how the 
rural air likes thee.” The company re- 
sumed their places in a crescent about the 
blaze. Hemminge placed a stool for 
Shakspere at Jonson’s right. “We lack 
cheer!” Jonson exclaimed, first peering 
into the depths of the enormous tankard 
which he held in a colossal paw and then 
shaking it with a circular motion. “What 
ho, boy!” he called. As there was no 
immediate response, “Boy! Boy!” he 
boomed in successive roars. And when 
the door opened on a peaked, smirched 
slice of scared boy face, “Bring us on 
wine, boy, Canary now, of the best and 
plenty of it. At once! You hear? [I'll 
cut your gizzard out before your eyes and 
roast it at this very fire else.” As the 
door precipitately closed, he turned on 
Shakspere an enormous visage, all rounded 
leathery contours from which emerged at 
the chin a straggle of black beard, picked 
with white, and above the forehead a 
scratch of hair, black and stiff as wire. 
Somewhere between the two and in the 
deepest folds of the leathery skin were set 
the mere black twinkles that were his 
extraordinary eyes. “Tell us of Strat- 
ford, Will. By God, bully boys, I long 
for green fields. The city tires and drags 
me. Some day, Will Shakspere, I'll take 
you at your word and come to Stratford 
on a visit. ’Twas but yesterday Drayton 
and I spoke with longing of ‘that future 
junket.” 

“Come, Ben, do!” Shakspere entreated. 
“New Place has rooms we use not. Come, 
all of you!” He smiled about the circle, 
now sitting on stools before the fire, their 
empty mugs beside them, their eyes on 
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him. Then the smile crooked, shrank, dis- 
appeared as another consideration, more 
acerb, curdled it. “But talk we not of 
Stratford, I pray thee. ’Tis yon accursed 
country quiet I’ve run away from. Give 
me talk of London. Odds, how I've 
thirsted for it! What’s new here? No 
pretty clatter of court and politics an it 
please you, lads! I yearn for gossip of 
hussies and harlots, cutthroats and cut- 
purses, gulls and conies. 

“Would you had but come a moment 
since,” Dick Burbage answered. “The 
two Toms, Dekker and Middleton, were 
here and full of their new comedy, the 
Roaring Girl. Knew ye ever Moll Frith, 
Will?” 

Shakspere nodded dissent. “But always 
I've heard talk of her,” he added. 

“Well, yon twain have spent long days 
and longer nights, ’tis likely—studying the 
ways of that fair filthy dame—their Roar- 
ing Girl. By Lady, Will, she’s unpaired 
in my experience. Full of strange oaths 
and stranger talk. And tales! Man, she 
pours adventure out as others pour out 
dullness.” 

“How looks she?” asked Beaumont’s 
voice from the other end of their row. 
And, “Before God, Frank, we’s seen the 
jade!” came Fletcher’s comment from the 
same quarter. Burbage turned and crossed 
his legs in the direction of the query. As 
ever, when Burbage was present, Shakspere 
followed his motions. How could a man so 
fleshed melt movement into a grace so ex- 
quisite? Just as on the stage, though tal- 
low-faced and thickly featured, he trans- 
formed himself into a god. And as inevitably 
as Shakspere watched his friend’s motion, 
he listened for his friend’s voice—the sleek 
silky voice that could make thunder of a 
whisper and turn every woman in the 
pit white with the stilled passion of its 
love-sighing. What a Romeo he had been 
—the beautiful noble face of liim! And 
then his Richard, which had turned the 
affrighted city madams faint; had made 
them forget who wrote that Richard. Act- 
ing in the same play with Burbage, Shak- 
spere reflected whimsically, he had often 
acted better than he could—that voice had 
made him. Dick had had his problems 
too. Should he have acted or painted? And 
had he chosen acting—Shakspere had often 
pondered this—because of that old debt, or 
because it was easier drifting .... 

Beaumont, on the other hand, presented 
always one aspect to the world, albeit a 
noble and beautiful one. He was the 
handsomest man of them all, tall and 
fair, golden-bearded, with wide-opened, 
strangely set green eyes; statuesquely cut 
as to figure. No one of them really knew 
Francis Beaumont, except it be Fletcher. 
And Shakspere had his moments when he 
doubted if even John knew his partner 
and collaborator. It was not his univer- 
sity education that held them off from 
Beaumont or him from them; for both 
Fletcher and Jonson had equal learning. 
Or his court connections, for the Mermaid 
circle had the indifference to rank which 
associated genius often begets. No, it was 
a quality of remoteness from which nothing 
in life or any degree of living could ever 
free Beaumont .... What had dragged 
Beaumont down from those mental heights 
to go to play-writing? 

Fletcher was as different from Beau- 
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mont as he well might be; little, dark, 
tousled-looking, effeminately made; of an 
extraordinary _silver-wittedness, mental 
warmth, and above all, creative fecundity. 
John spawned plots as he talked. It was 
a perfect collaboration, Shakspere had al- 
ways thought; for Beaumont supplied 
judgment, taste, a sense of proportion, 
constructive ability, workmanlike scrupu- 
losity, and a real poetic quality. Fletcher, 
on the other hand, brought to their work 
a virgin forest of thought and idea, plot 
and plan. Shakspere admired and re- 
spected Beaumont, but he had a strange 
mental affinity with Fletcher. 

“You'd remembered Moll Frith, had you 
seen her, John,” Burbage informed Fletch- 
er, dryly. “She’s as tall as Frank and I'll 
not say as big, but bigger. She can hold 
two lads with her one hand while she 
murders them with the other—a fist as big 
as the hoof of a horse. A handsome wench 
besides—red-headed and yellow-eyed. Her 
hair comes to her heels and sometimes it 
pleases her to wear it in that fashion. ’Tis 
a blaze then, running from her head to 
the ground. She’s fought her way, every 
inch, to her bawdy throne. No woman 
loves her, nor would dare cross her, but 
would give her soul to be chosen as her 
friend. No man crosses her, nor would 
dare love her but would give his ears to be 
picked as her swain. She’s fleeced more 
gulls and conies—Not at all unlike,” he 
added, dryly, “although their spheres be 
far separate, our late noble virgin majesty, 
Elizabeth.” 

“’Tis pity, Will, you saw her not first,” 
said Hemminge. And at that, the room 
filled with ribaldry. The adoring rever- 
ence, the admiring worship that poor stupid 
John Hemminge held for Will Shakspere 
was the jest and butt of the Mermaid Club. 
Ben, especially at this moment, shook like 
a mountain of jelly. Hemminge was 
placidly aware of his derision and as plac- 
idly indifferent to it. He turned now his 
big gray eyes—save for their love as ex- 
pressionless as those of a hound—upon the 
object of his solicitude. He was a big, 
bulky creature—Hemminge. Beside Beau- 
mont he was as a farm stallion to a 
knight’s charger. Yet on their trips 
through the stews of the town, it was to 
John Hemminge, not to Beaumont, that 
the Dolls and Molls and Polls shot their 
first lewd welcomes of glance and greet- 
ing. 

“True, John!” Shakspere applauded, 
dryly. “’Tis pity I saw her not first. ’Tis 
pity—I know you think, and I agree—that 
any of these poor scribblers here was ever 
born to take from me dramatic share of the 
romance and poetry that lies bound in 
merry England.” 

“Oh, Will’—Fletcher turned the talk— 
“hast heard of Daborne and his new chil- 
dren’s company? More ‘little eyases’ to 
make us trouble. Of the new theater near 
the Paris Gardens. . . .” 

The talk went on. The smoochy waiter 
lad—his scared eye scuttling at Jonson’s 
every move to Jonson’s face—filled their 
tankards with Canary again and again and 
again. The big fire died down at inter- 
vals, but someone always replenished it 
from a pile of logs at the side. When the 
flames burned high, they turned the little 
rounds of opaque glass in the casements 
to files of glaring eyes; the room seemed 
crowded. They illuminated the farthest 








“Yes, ma’am, I repair and recover um- 
brellas.” 

“Fine!” Go to Mrs. Smith at 123 Fifth 
Avenue and recover a pearl-handled um- 
brella. When you come back I'll give you 
some more addresses.” 
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Customer: “Here’s a needle in my 
soup !” ; 
Waiter: “That’s a typographical error. 


It should be a noodle.” 








corner, except that one, already illumined 
by the flame of a candle, where twinkling 
Tom Heywood wrote steadily on, despite 
the talk—wrote steadily on even though 
he joined in that talk. The big plain 
room had an aspect of home to Shakspere; 
for it had housed thousands of wine- 
bedewed, discussion-ridden nights whose 
talk had touched the stars. Every draw- 
ing on its walls was familiar to him, every 
ribald couplet. And the men in it were his 
friends, true and tried. Not that he had not 
his differences, major and minor, with 
them; not that he liked them all equally. 
But no one among them but was linked in 
some picttresque or glorious way into the 
chain of his London existence. And when 
the blaze died down to a softer glow that 
failed to pick out faces, its gleam on pew- 
ter tankards, on laughter-filled eyes, com- 
panioned the room again for him. Shak- 
spere listened and drew them out for 
stories; listened and, if the talk threat- 
ened to run into one of their uproarious 
duels of wit, drew them out again. But 
that did not happen often. By sheer force 
of will, he made it a night of anecdote 
and reminiscence. There was plenty of 
talk. There were the latest tales of 
Henslowe’s_ niggardliness—no Mermaid 
night was a success without a Henslowe 
interval. From Beaumont there were 
stories of the production of the Knight of 
the Burning Pestle; from Fletcher, of the 
handsome way Tom Heywood had helped 
them in their satire on him; from Ben, 
of the production of the Alchemist and of 
the difficulties he was having with a new 
play, Cataline— “a damned dull drama 
of desperation!” he described it. So dull 
had it become, indeed, that he had begun 
a new, highly contrasting one. When the 
talk turned to the past, Jonson spun a 
long yarn of the week he and Marston 
and Chapman spent in prison the time 
Eastward Ho! was produced. Burbage 
told of his acting experiences as a child 
—those reminiscences went as far back 
as Hieronimo—interspersed with such bits 
of impromptu acting as made his auditors 
hold their breath... . 

As long after midnight Shakspere turned 
into the Montjoy house, it was with a sense 
of perfect calm. All his melancholies had 
vanished in the high, clear wind of Lon- 
don talk. Tomorrow he would sit him 
down and write, write—oh, God, how he 
would write! 

END OF PART 1 





*‘SPOONERISM”’ CONTEST 


The $1 prize for the best Spoonerism 
submitted in the Fourth Contest, goes to 
Louise Mueller, Sycamore, IIl., for: 


Where there’s no fence there’s no ceil- 
ing. (Where there’s no sense there’s no 
feeling.) 

Others, awarded honorable mention, are: 

Student to Janitor: “I lost my skin in a 
poolroom.” (Harry Horowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


“Why do farmers chew their doors?” (Karl 
Traeger, Plymouth, Wis.) 


Look at the beautiful scars in the sty! (Edna 
A. Long, Ontonagon, Mich.) 


I’ve worked all day under a soiling bun! 
(Edith Adams, Holton, Kansas.) 


“Our doom is rusted,” said the girl to her 
roommate. (Vera Holman, Washburn, Wis.) 


My brothers and I often hunt winks and 
measles. (Albert Noyes, Escanaba, Mich.) 

Last Spoonerisms of the year will be 
published in the May 16 issue, deadline 
April 25. 
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WATER... WHISPERING 
AT THE BOW. .. BUBBLING 
AT THE BLADE 





Angap — the stream is glassy smooth. Astern 
— it ripples shoreward. You gently twist the 
blade, and drift into the shade of a tree. A 
bright-plumed bird takes wing — as silently 
as your Old Town. Nothing can ever equal 
the quiet of a canoe — the peace, and solid 
contentment! 

Old Towns are patterned from the Indians’ 
birch-barks. They’re light, graceful, weill-bal- 
anced, and easy to handle. Built sturdy and 
strong for years of use. Free catalog shows all 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Chester B. Story 


L._ Frontispiece 

What spirit is expressed in both exterior and 
interior design of the building of the New School 
of Social Research? How did the selection of the 
artists for the murals express the same ideals? 
Explain the general theme and its exemplifica- 
tions in the Orozco murals. What contrast is 
seen in the color scheme of the Benton murals? 


Il. The Spring Flight 

This story, if studied thoroughly, will do more 
than many text-books to help you know Shak- 
spere and his times. It is both historically true 
and psychologically sound. Calculate, within five 
years, the date of the events in the story, and 
give your reasons. 

What double meaning 5 # the title have? 
Why had Shakspere gone to t Montjoy house? 
Contrast the Montjoys, and the welcome given 
Shakspere. What was Shakspere’s mental state? 
Describe London in the reign of James I, espe- 
cially its differences from a city of today. Explain 
these phrases: the Hope, the Gardens, the Swan, 
the Globe. ho were Southampton, Chapman, 
Jonson, Burbage, and what had each done? Does 
the comment about Jonson’s weakness in drama 
correspond with what the critics say? "Who wrote 
“The Woman Killed with Kindness,” “The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday,” “‘Philaster,” “‘Epicoene, or 
The Silent Woman”? What was Cheapside; the 
Mermaid? What part had the three Annes played 
in Shakspere’s life? Describe Anne Davenant; 
Southampton. What had happened? However, 
what was Shakspere’s real problem? What 
thoughts filled his mind as to the possible _re- 
lationships of a man’s life and his work? Con- 
trast Jonson’s and Marlowe's reaction to this 
problem. What motives had drawn Shakspere back 
to Stratford? What basic fantasy for a play was 
now floating in his mind? What had happened 
to the idea? 4 

Name the characters at the Mermaid. De- 
scribe their chief. Compare him with a later 
writer of somewhat similar name and position 
among writers. Tell the incident that gave rise 
to their “college yell” welcome of Shakspere. 
What does Heywood’s absorption suggest as to 
his mental ability and his output? hy does 
Shakspere lead the conversation in a_particular 
channel? Describe Burbage’s gifts. Discuss the 

rtnership of Beaumont and Fletcher, What was 
Shakspere’s mood at the end of the evening? 
Was his resolution to write tomorrow the real 
creative impulse of an author? Does he seem 
to have been going through the storing-up proc- 
ess that precedes most creative efforts? hat 
do you think will blow up the dam and release 
the flood? 

Test your Shaksperian vocabulary by these 
words: azure, puce, smacked, jibe, silver-umber, 
rose-argent, ousted, ewer, whey, _aped, endant, 
haled, oaf, exorcized, leprechaun, impalpable, hap, 
acerb, albeit, fecundity, spawned. 

Many allusions and quotations should be ex- 
plained: New Place, Eastward Ho! ‘‘Was this the 
face— 2”, “We are such stuff’—etc. Give 
a sketch of the author’s life. 


Ill. Following the Films 


Matching tests put the number of the appro- 
priate film (see list below) before the matching 


»h . 
. oy Comedy based on “The Queen’s Husband.” 


GOING TO CAMP NEXT SUMMER? 


The St. Nicholas and Scholastic Camp 
Service, which is in close touch with the 
Directors of a large number of our finest 
camps from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
will gladly help you, free of charge, to 
secure information, catalogs, etc., if you 
will fill in coupon below and mail it to 


ST. NICHOLAS AND SCHOLASTIC CAMP SERVICE 











S5 West 42nd Street New York City 
BOY O GIRLO AGE 


PART OF THE COUNTRY 
New England States 
Middle Atlantic States 


Southern States (1 Middle West States 





Pacific Coast States O) Canada 
TYPE OF CAMP 

Mountain Seashore 

Farm 00 Ranch Tutoring 
PRICE FOR THE SEASON 
0 $200-$300 0 $300-$400 0 Over $400 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 

Sch. 4-4-31 

Name 
Street 





A picture with an orang-utang as its hero. 
A story in which a woman shows her wit. 
A film of the same name as a popular ama- 
teur play. 
. _It Pays to Advertise. 2. The Gorilla, 3. 
The Royal Bed. 4. Don’t Bet on Women. 5. 
Trader Horn. 6. Father’s Son. 7. Rango. 
What may ‘“Father’s Son” teach parents? 
What makes “Leon Janney’s Own Story” so 
natural in tone? At what age will he graduate 
from high school? 


IV. As One Reader to Anoth 
Number the titles in the list of recommended 
books from 1 to 14, and then place the appro- 
riate number opposite the matching phrase be- 
ow. 
A. Baseball lessons by a master. 
A story of the “Swamp Fox” of the Revo- 


B. Film based on a Booth Tarkington story. 

C. Thrilling jungle melodrama ba on a pop- 
ular book. 

D A highly laughable and also thrilling mys- 
tery film. 

E. 

F. 

G. 





lution. 

C. Story of an African waif’s trip through 
the jungle. 

D. Trials and successes of a girl aviator. 

E Story of a sports hero in a preparatory 
school. 

F. An exciting tale of life in a submarine. 

G. Auto travel information, as well as adven- 
tures in cowboy land. 

H. A thrilling and true story of a martyred 


woman. 
The stirring record of a brilliant soldier. 
Some true experiences of fourteen honor- 
ary Boy Scouts. 

A mystery story laid in a Maine camp. 
The life story of a famous pirate. 

A story of Oglethorpe’s days in Georgia. 
Story of a baseball hero, including how 
he wrote a “pep” song. 


Wer sr 


V. Poetry Corner 

Explain the title of the book from which these 
poems were taken. What kind of verse is ex- 
emplified? What explanation is given by the 
Indians of the source of rhythm? What is the 
peculiar quality of Miss Skinner’s poetry? Does 
she achieve the effect of wilderness? If so, how? 

Song of the Full Catch. How would you 
describe the rhythm? Is there any comparison 
with Hiawatha? with Sea Fever? Is this poetical 
feeling local? Test your sense of the rhythm by 
chanting this poem. 

Song of Whip-Plaiting. How is the verse more 
pronounced ? hat primitive figures of speech 
does the author use? Who is speaking? hat 
is the dominant theme? Why is it so effective? 
How are both the sweetness and the pain of love 
suggested? Note the symbolism of the cedar roots. 

Code. Who is speaking? What significance 
has the third person form of address? Discuss 
the relative values of the details: are they highly 
mooded or thought-provoking? Sum up the code 
in one sentence. 


VI. News Topics 


Use these for interesting oral talks, adding 
other material and illustrations when possible. 
For instance, the Rotogravure Section of the New 
York Times of March 15 has fine pictures of the 
model of Radio City. What values can you see 
in the Interscholastic Press Association? What 
does Mr. Vizetelly say about our spoken English? 
Make a list of commonly mispronounced words 
contributed by the whole class and look up their 
correct pronunciations in the Webster, Standard 
and Concise Oxford Dictionaries. Write the re- 
sults on the blackboard. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. Completion Test 


a. Roy Chapman Andrews received the..... 
_— from the...... Society for work done in 
the 


b. Joseph P., Assistant Secretary of......, 
died last month. Z 

C. seccce coe-v-i8 the name given to the 
collection of buildings to be built in... ..... 
City on land owned by...... 

4 éheats iwedicue commanded the Royal 
Geographical Expedition that reached the..... 
Pole in 1912 On his return journey he and his 


two companions were overtaken by a..... and 
errr is.....was found. 

e. New York’s litter-box contest is another 
reminder of the possibilities for..... Lee 
product. A million and a half dollars’ worth of 
trash containers might just as well be...... as 


Il. Rocky Mountain Fever 


Look up and report on government and private 
research, aid and results in combating (a) yellow 
fever, malaria, typhus; (b) animal diseases; (c) 
plant diseases. hat results have been accom- 
plished with reference to the spotted fever? Why 
is Fe the Government interests itself in this 
work? 


Ill. Mrs. Cilbreth 

In what sort of work is Mrs. Gilbreth inter- 
ested? Are there many women in this field? 
Consider this type of work from all angles and 
state your opinion of it as a life-work for a 
woman. Go to the library and see if you can find 
the books written by Mrs. Gilbreth and her 
husband. Do you feel that her remarks here 
show that she was too deeply interested in her 
work to develop a “hobby” or avocation? Ex- 
plain your answer. 


IV. Brazil and the U. S. Compared 


a. Compare Brazil and the U. S. as to area 
and population. 

b. Brazil is Latin-American but not Spanish- 
American, as are the other countries of South 
America. Review your U. S. History and ex- 
plain this statement. Was Brazil an independent 
republic at the time the Monroe Doctrine was 
first proclaimed? Explain. 

c. Does Brazil have the cabinet or the presi- 
dential system? Therefore is it similar to the 

S. or to European republics and democracies? 
Which unit of government prescribes the voting 
qualifications in Brazil? In the U. S.? Which 
system do you feel is the better? Why? When 
our constitution was framed, were both systems 
analyzed and our present method finally con- 
sidered the better or was it adopted as a matter 
of expediency? Explain. Point out the differ- 
ences in the election of a president in Brazil and 
in the U. S. For us to adopt the Brazilian sys- 
tem what changes must we make? Name a 
prominent senator who has advocated a change 
in this respect. Just what are his suggestions? 


Vv. World Affairs 


_ The General Arbitration Act. Define arbitra- 
tion, Distinguish from compromise. Of what 
merit are arbitration pacts? hat general criti- 
cism is made of most of them, especially those 
entered into by the U. S.? Review your 
History and give the various instances in which 
the U. S. settled disputes with other nations by 
means of arbitration. 

Explain the expression “putting teeth” in the 
Kellogg Pact. What two important propositions 
are seeking to do this? Explain each in full. 
Name several important nations that have rati- 
fied each. Has the U. S. done so? ? 

What is a justiciable question? A question of 
national honor? 

The Franco-Italian Naval Treaty. Are Italy 
and France, in general, allowed more tonnage by 
this pact than they had under the Washington 
Treaty? In what respect are these two nations 
getting more by this agreement than they would 
have under the London Treaty which they re- 
fused to ratify? In what way may England in- 
voke the “escalator clause” of the’ London 
Treaty? In general how will the strength of 
Italy compare with that of France according to 
this understanding? 

What did the Treaty of Versailles do the 
German Navy? Show how she is strengthening 
her navai force without violating the treaty. 

France. How is the French president elected? 
Compare his powers with those of our president. 
Who is being considered for this position? Show 
that he is fully qualified. 

ndia. Tell about Gandhi’s two “marches to 
to the sea.”” What charges are being made against 
him by some of his former followers? Do you 
believe that Gandhi is sincere? Explain. What 
vexatious tasks has he before him? Why may 
he go to England? 


VI. Domestic Affairs 


The New Unemployment Figures. Why was 
the special unemployment census of January, 
1931, taken? here was this count made? 
What percentage of increase is shown by these 
figures over those of April, 1930? Applying this 


“to the official 1930 censes figures for employment 


for the entire country, how many are estimated 
as being out of work? Point out why this esti- 
mate may be considered liberal. 

What other data did the enumerators in the 
recent special unemployment census gather? In 
1930, out of 10 workers, how many were out of 
work? So far in 1931? Name several cities 
with a high record. With a low record. What 
demand did Senator Borah voice upon the pub- 
lication of these new figures? Is there any 
likelihood this demand will bear fruit? 

The Wagner Bill. In general, what did this 
bill strive to do? Give President Hoover’s reas- 
ons for vetoing it. What is your opinion of the 
matter? What was the reaction to the veto among 
labor leaders? What opinions had at one time 
been given of this bill by Colonel Woods and 
Secretary of Labor Doak? What criticisms have 
the Democrats offered? 

_ What. special study is the President institut- 
ing? Do you think this will solve the problem 
at the present time? 

Hoover Dam. Locate the site of this project. 
In round numbers, what was the lowest bid for 
the work? With what the Government will sup- 
ply, what may be the total cost of the dam? 

The Tiger's Lair. What is a dilemma? In 
just what dilemma does Governor Roosevelt 
find himself with respect to New York City af- 
fairs? State the character of the charges against 
Mayor Walker’s administration. 




















THE KING 
My Mem Book... 


tells the story of your life. The thrill of reviewing your 
treasures and mementos is even greater than the thrills of 
collecting them. 


Your photographs, valentines, letters, invitations, and 
autographs pay pleasant tribute to your popularity. Through 
news clippings, examination papers, and report cards, you 
present an illuminated chart of your progress. 


All the pictures, reading selections, poems, and your 
own compositions, bits and scraps to which you cling, find 
a fit repose in MY MEM BOOK. Every type of souvenir 
owns a separate section: pages of ticket-stubs, programs, 
menus, and score-cards that speak of exciting days and 
nights, and pages of quiet confidences, the innermost secrets 
of your mind. Each section is beautifully illustrated on a 
paper especially designed for mounting or writing. 























OF STORIES 


MY MEM BOOK lets people know who you 
are. The record of your past deeds, bound and 
kept in the sturdy, graceful setting of MY MEM 
BOOK, leads you to new achievements. Begin 
to prepare yours now. 



















WIN MY MEM BOOK 
FREE ! 


Send three $1 subscriptions to 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


A beauty of a memory book: 
big, strong, and handsome! 


Actual size: 10” x 12”. 100 
heavy pages. Bound in black 
leatherette boards with a pliable 
back. Embossed in four striking 
colors. Gold, silk cord. Illus- 


trations for every section. 








AS: 


oe 


You Can Not Buy My Mem Book 


To Receive Yours FREE Encl 


Send THREE Yearly Subscriptions to THE SCHOLASTIC 
or Send ONE Yearly Subscription to ST. NICHOLAS 
Renew or extend your own subscription. Give a subscription for 
a present. Mail subscriptions from your friends. Send check with Add 
order. Write names and addresses, including city and state, of 
subscribers on a sheet of paper and mail with the coupon ——_»_ 


THE SCHOLASTIC: $1.00 a year—ST. NICHOLAS: $4.00 a year. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC as indicated to the addresses on the 


Name.. a ee 


Mail Before March 31st 
THE SCHOLASTIC AND ST. NICHOLAS 
Subscription Department 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


a nea Please send ST. NICHOLAS or 
mpanying sheet. And hurry MY MEM BOOK to 











Subscriptions to THE SCHOLASTIC or 1 to ST. NICHOLAS 
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IN THIS INTERESTING 
CONTEST BY TELLING— 





“Why Rain-Beau is the Most Popular 


First Prize—$50.00 Cash. 
Second Prize—$25.00 Cash. 


Third to Seventh Prizes Inclusive: 


A $10.00 


Rain-Beau Strung Racket. 
Eighth to Fifteenth Prizes Inclusive: A Coil 
of Best Grade Rain-Beau String Sufficient 


to Restring Your Racket. 


till next season.) 


(Can be kept 


Special School Prize—Silver Loving Cup. 





1. Contest is open to any high 
school student. 

2. Letter telling ‘‘Why Rain- 
Beau is the most Popular Ten- 
nis String’ should be written on 
one side of paper and must not 
exceed 200 words in length. 

3. Contestant does not have to 
buy anything to enter contest, 
but must report on one of fol- 
lowing points on the same sheet 


RULES OF CONTEST 


(c) If a Rain-Beau strung 
racket is examined at store, 
give name of dealer, and 
make and model of racket. 
4. Write your name and address 
plainly on paper with letter, 
also name of school and exact 
number of students enrolled. 
5. Decision of the judges is ab- 
solutely final. 
6. Contest letters must be ad- 





with letter: 
(a) If new Rain-Beau strung H. Schindler & Co., Inc., 121 
racket is purchased, give deal- 
er’s name and make and model 
of racket. 
(b) If racket is restrung with 1931 
Rain-Beau, 
dealer or restringer, and grade 
of string used. 


give name of 


dressed to Contest Department, 


Lamartine St., Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass., and postmarked 
before midnight of April 30, 


7. Winners will be announced in 
the May 30th issue of THE 
SCHOLASTIC. 
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RAIN-BEAU 
Hints to Help You 


Rain-Beau Silk Racket String is 
unbelievably resilient, always 
stays tight in a racket, is long- 
lived and impervious to mois- 
ture. A new process, patent 
applied for, makes possible these 
remarkable advantages by unify- 
ing the individual silk fibres in 
the string and raising the break- 
ing load. 

Rain-Beau is perfectly round and 
perfectly smooth. If the cross 
section were slightly square or 


triangular, it is evident that there would be points 
subject to rapid wear. The sand adhering to a ball 
would quickly take the corners off and weaken the 
string, but Rain-Beau has no 
corners, no irregularities. The 
simple diagrams make this clear, 
and also show why a tiny niche 
in the side of a string would 
tensile 
Rain-Beau will surprise you with 
its remarkable performance. 


H. SCHINDLER & CO., INC. 


121 LAMARTINE STREET, JAMAICA PLAIN © -:- 





strength. 











Tennis Racket String” 


Here is a chance to win a worthwhile prize for yourself, help 
your school secure a beautiful silver loving cup, and at the same 
time learn all about the unusual features of Rain-Beau Silk 
Tennis String. Just write a letter not exceeding 200 words in 
length, and tell why you think Rain-Beau is the most popular 
tennis racket string. 


Your best source of information is the tennis court with a 
Rain-Beau strung racket in your hand. A practical demonstra- 
tion of this remarkable string will greatly assist you in gathering 
the facts you need in order to win a prize. If you are buying a 
new racket this Spring, you can be assured of Rain-Beau string- 
ing in all models of Spalding, Wright & Ditson, Ken-Wel, 
Harry C. Lee, and Alex Taylor Rackets which are silk strung. 
If you are having a favorite racket restrung, insist that your 
dealer or restringer use Rain-Beau, sending us his name or 
address if he has none in stock. 


Maybe you haven’t started to play tennis yet, but you don’t 
have to be an active player to participate in this contest. Just go 
to your dealer’s and examine a Rain-Beau strung racket. Notice 
the tightness, the appearance, the ring, and perhaps bounce a 


ball on it. 


Silver Loving Cup for School 


In addition to the fifteen individual prizes listed above, a beautiful 
silver loving cup will be awarded to the school which has the 
largest percentage of its student body entered in the contest. The 
name of the winning school will be engraved on one side of the 
cup. The other side will be left blank for the names of winners in 
inter-class or inter-scholastic tennis tournaments, for which the 
cup is particularly suited. Tell your schoolmates about the contest 
and help to win the school prize. 


No Time to Lose — Contest Closes April 30 


There is plenty of time for yi@*tdifivgstigate Rain-Beau Tennis 
Racket String and write a prize-winning “Tett@™ bgt yQu, s ould 
start mow. Your letter must be postmarked not later than 
night, April 30, 1931. The entries will be judged by Robert 
Harron, Scholastic Sports Editor; William F. Reach, A. G. Spald- 
ing & Bros.; and Walter J. Hamburger, H. Schindler & Co., Inc. 
Prize winners will be announced in the May 30th issue of THE 
SCHOLASTIC. Let’s start now and make a try for one of these 


prizes! 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








